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GEORGE MORGAN 


Baritone-Martin 


Acclaimed in America and Europe as a “Master Artist of Song.” 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT eee — COACH 
EPERTOIRE 
253 West Mord Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencuo Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-2297 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studios: 
vere Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 


MRS. 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConDuCcTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American soe Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. . F 


3335 Steuben Pin 





“a4 "Orchestr 
nN. Y G 7a: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St.. N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutTHeraAN CuuRCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 


Tel: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 


Appointments by letter only 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty aoae of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Greadnuy, New York Tel.: PEnn. * 2634 





LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Reames. N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and mo 1429 


ALICE 


Telephones: 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


0 a House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Metropolitan = “ie fan 


seaibea ‘a SEdgwick 3-4344 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND ee 
ae West 57th Stree 


New York, fame Circle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT ee ag lg SCHOOL 
(Former! peer, for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker o No Fo saat used 
BEGINNERS’ bo , a CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera N. Y. 


seatiae, 
Tel: PEnn. 6-263 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING-—-ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
j Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 


lelephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
MOnument 2-8753 


JANET 


Telephone: 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





v 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Rolnese, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


im- 








ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapuaTe Courses 
in 
Piano Crass InstRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670) 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


York 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
‘ Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, II] 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE ae TY GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West ane Street: : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 ‘Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 


Concertizing in Ber 
Address: 235 West 103rd Soest. New York 
Tuesdays 


Phone ACademy 2. 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


Ammsracne, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 





446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 


Voice—Mise en scene 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





| Jeeees GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M *E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 








OC ecainaeese JOHN R. 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 








Musical Courier Correspondent 





AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


CONSERVA- 





STUDIOS 


cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 














THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


4 PILLOIS ear ~ sf £ te Spots 


COMPOSER 
8 Harmony, 











Composition, Interpretation in Singing. 
a Classie and Modern Repertory. 
Studios in New York City 
5 Write ee Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
or Bronrville 5613 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee -— Expert Appraising ~ 

World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repatr Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 











WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT -~ TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice and bing 
Exponent of Lilli aon method 


915 Camweowm Hatt, N.Y. Tel Circle 1-2634 








STUDO!: 


¢ MARGOLIS si 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATOBRIO 
4 Weer 83ep Steapt, New Yorn Tel. ENdicott 32-1365 
(if No Answer Call SUsquebanna 1-456) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musica. Covnime, 113 W. 51th Bt., N. ¥. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


v SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO 


Soloist St. Bartholomew's 
28 East 70th St, New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Egclasive Management 
Eva Gordon Horadesky Audrey Call 
Contralto Violinist 
610 Fine Arts BLpc., Cuicaco TEI 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


N.Y. 














New York 











William Miller 
enor 
HARRISON 0228 








SOPRANO 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conducter and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faeulty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotei Buckingham, 1¢1 W. 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 71-6816 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDO 1 


, 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 























TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





HARPIST 


Studio 
mn. ¥, 


‘DILLING 


Haensel & Jones 
New York 


Met 
Steinway Hail, 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piawe—Herace Mans School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts. L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Iil. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RUTH COE : 


hington Heights 7-2828 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 


Wednesdays: Settlement 7 School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St.. N. Y. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wowee MOWE ring 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
jus-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipotence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St., N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, Berlin, Germany 


25 W. 51 &t., 
Tel. Circle 7-1617 

















Accompanist 
Coach 

















COURIER 


‘K EATOR 


Organist-Director Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Best 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


VOICE 











TEACHER OF 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


‘K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
149 W. 85th St., N.Y. Tel. ENdicott 2 
/ice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the a of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 


Columbia 
Chicago 





R STubi0 2-8856 





logical Seminary 
412 Fifth penny New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER 


N 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, III. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvpios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgur 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 








Soprano 


Concerte 











York 





CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Ys N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfs, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ etc 
817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantic ware 47 South Windsor Ave 
TELEPHONES: Circle 7-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING - 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 19th &t., New York City Tel.: SUs. 17-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HHUSS 


Joint Recitals 

Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 








New York: 
STupios 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





67th St. 





ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 


825 Orchestra Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


rT RICHMOND 


O THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Ss Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacuse OF Many PRomMINeNT Planets 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
RECITALS MANAGED PROGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


ials, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
ble for Recitals, etc. 
: ( Shermar Square Studios 
SUsquehanna 7-7025 





N. J. 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 


HAGGERTY-SNELL te2¢hetct. 


mEreereurtan OPERA senaen” toga 1425 Breadway, New York 


Suite 8. hone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 
canine Studio, 131 W. Be: St. Phone SUs, 7-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


:MINTZ 


A SOPRANO 
Teacher of _ 

Studio: 236 West 70th St. _ York City 

TRafalgar 7-7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 657th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, IIl. 








1416 


Mgt.: L. E. 











Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeacHEr—Lacture Recrtats 
‘ednesdays 3-6 P. 4 
Studio: 61@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 1-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA 
Seneca Hotel 








co 
Chicago, II. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, a. 
ew York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 
71 Wert 47th St., N. Y. Phone Pweg 9. 3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


A DANIELL 


D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diephragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 














7-0650 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
THACHER OF wegelogg sh 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Bach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitaky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 13d — New York 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 1-3336 








. L. FriepMAN 





AMOZP>KMM> | oO 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TBACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


avply to President tor sii Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Breadway, New York 
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Gala Concert Brings Metropolitan 
Opera Season to a Brilliant Close 


Final Week’s Performances, All Repetitions, a Series of 
Au Revoirs for Popular Stars 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, APRIL 4 


Debussy’s opera, so rarely performed 
here, always draws an elect and select circle 
of listeners, abiding admirers of a work 
which remains unique in the repertoire of 
lyric drama. 

Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson are 
the local interpreters of the poetical and 
hapless pair, and one would have to seek 
far to find two artists more suited to portray 
this story, of youth, romance, pity, and tragic 
human passions. They sang and acted last 
week with the appeal, sincerity, and grace 
which have made them famous as ideal em- 
bodiments of Pelleas and Melisande. 

Pavel Ludikar did the role of the jealous 
Goland and put force and authority into his 
presentation. Leon Rothier was the Arkel, 
Ina Bourskaya, the Genevieve, and Thalia 
Sabanieeva, the Yniold. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 

MicNon, AprRIL 6 

The cast for Mignon was practically the 
same as heretofore, with the exception that 
Lily Pons was the Philine, her first appear- 
ance in that role in this country. Bori was 
her inimitable self as the heroine and Gigli 
again sang himseif into the hearts of his 
audience as Wilhelm Meister. 

In the formidable Polonaise, which has so 
often been the downfall of many a colora- 
tura singer, Mlle. Pons gave perfect account 
of herself. The difficult octave leaps in the 
cadenza were tossed off in flawless intonation 
and with absolute ease. Her reception 
equalled in enthusiasm those at her former 
appearances this season. 

Gladys Swarthout was much applauded for 
her singing in the second act and Mr. Has- 
selmans’ reading of the score was spirited 
and authoritative. 


MEISTERSINGER, APRIL 8 


Artur Bodanzky gave his usual intensive 
and eloquent reading of Wagner’s super-me- 
lodious score. 

Michael Bohnen was the Hans Sachs, a 
tender and touching presentation, finely sung 
and acted. Elisabeth Rethberg gave lovely 
voice and arch winsomeness to the role of 


iva. 

Rudolph Laubenthal is one of the best 
Walthers heard nowadays anywhere. His 
romantic appearance and demeanor, his intel- 
ligent handling of the text, and his fastidious 
interpretation of the music combined to make 
his performance a rich artistic treat, warmly 
applauded by the large audience. 

Other familiar members of the cast were 
Mme. Telva (Magdalena) and Messrs. 
Meader (David), Schuetzendorf (Beck- 
messer), Tappolet (Pogner), Gabor, Clem- 
ens, Windheim, Cehanovsky (Watchman), 


Altglass, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, Ananian, 


Wolfe, and Macpherson. 
Irts, APRIL 9 

The last performance of Mascagni’s opera 
for this season drew a large Thursday night 
audience, with the same cast, a Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, 3eniamino Gigli, ¢ riuseppe de 
Luca, Ezio Pinza, Santa Biondo, Pearl 
Besuner and Giordano Paltrinieri. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducted a performance that 
was highly appreciated. 

SIEGFRIED, APRIL 10 

The Metropolitan’s extensive Wagnerian 
repertory wound up its season with a sur- 
passingly beautiful performance of Sieg- 
fried, conducted by Artur Bodanzky who 
won an enthusiastic ovation upon making 
his appearance at the stand for the final 
act. Everything went smoothly and com- 
petently, the dragon cutting up with fearful 
reality before it expired under the magic 
of Siegfried’s sword. Lauritz Melchior had 
the title role. His singing and his unaf- 
fected acting suggested the primal innocence 
of the forest child. George Meader was 
an effective Mime, Clarence Whitehill a 
noble Wanderer, and Gustav Schuetzendorf 
a vehement Alberich. Siegfried Tappolet 

i aeaaemadalianlt on page 8) 


The Mozart-Wagner 
Festival in Munich 


The Mozart-Wagner Festival of the 
Bavarian State Opera begins this season on 
July 18, a week earlier than in former years, 
with Die Meistersinger, which will be 
repeated on July 31, August 14, and August 
19. There will be two presentations of the 
entire Nibelungen Ring, the first from July 
20-28, the second from August 7-12. Lohen- 
grin will have two performances, July 29 and 
August 15; Parsifal three, July 27, August 5 
and 17; Tristan and Isolde one, on August 3. 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier will be given as an 
aftermath to the regular festival on August 
23 and 25; Palestrina on August 21 and 24. 

The Mozart section of the festival com- 
prises The Marriage of Figaro, July 19 and 
30 and August 18; Cosi Fan Tutte, July 22 
and August 4; Don Juan, July 28 and August 
6, and the Magic Flute, August 1 and 11. 

To the regular Mozart repertory there has 
been added, in commemoration of Mozart’s 
175th birthday, his Idomeneo, which had its 
very first performance at the Royal Resi- 
dence Theater in Munich 150 years ago. 
Mozart himself conducted the work at that 
time in the beautiful rococo theater, which 
has remained unchanged in its interior. Even 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
who conducted the twenty-fifth anniversary concert of the famous Saint Cecilia Club at 


Tow n Hall on the evening of April 7, 


with the cooperation of Dan Gridley, Frederic 


Baer, Willard Sektberg, and an orc hestra of forty leading members of the Philharmonic- 


Symphony Society of New York. 


A report of this event will be found on another page 


of this issue. 


the conductor’s desk is the same as that at 
which Mozart conducted. 

Idomeneo will be given on July 24 and 
August 13 in a musically revised version by 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, which is in close 
keeping with the original. The text has been 
revised by Ernest L. Stahl. A. N. 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
Presides Over the Band- 
masters’ Convention 


Second Annual Meeting a Great 
Success—Boston Lavishly En- 
tertains Guests Who Return 
the Compliment by Giving 
Several Monster Concerts 


The second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bandmasters’ Association was held in 
3oston, April 9 to 12. The officers of the 
association are: John Philip Sousa, honor- 
ary life-president; Edwin Franko Goldman, 
president; Charles O’Neill, vice-president ; 
Victor J. Grabel, secretary, and Austin A. 
Harding, treasurer. Headquarters were at 
the Hotel Statler, where, at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, the convention opened with an 
address by the president. Following this 
the program was as follows: luncheon given 
by the Boston Rotary Club; concert by 
Walter Smith and his band; dinner given 
by the Boston Musicians’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

Friday morning was devoted to a discus- 
sion of band arrangements, with a band of 
eighty musicians in attendance for demon- 
stration purposes. Following this there 
was a luncheon given by the Federation of 
Music Clubs. Friday evening there was 
a dinner by the Framingham Rotary Club 
at the Framingham Country Club. On 
Saturday morning at Convention Hall spe- 
cial compositions written for the American 
Band Association by Henry Hadley, Leo 
Sowerby, Carl Busch, Percy Grainger and 
Richard B. Hayward were played. There 
was a luncheon at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene at Weston, Mass. 
In the evening a dinner was given by the 
Aleppo Temple Shriners Band. 

Sunday evening the Gilmore Memoriai 
Concert was given, a band of 400 musicians 
being conducted by the following members 
of the association: Walter Smith, Ross 
Hickernell, George Frey, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Ernest N. Glover, D. Albert 
Ives, Charles Benter, J. J. Gagnier, Peter 
Buys, Frank Simon, Herbert L. Clarke, 
Henry Fillmore, Philip Egner, Samuel Tre- 
loar, Theron D. Perkins, Jean Missud, J. 
F. Boyer, Eugene LaBarre, Karl King and 
Thomas M. Carter; all of these conductors 
directed their own works except Eugene La- 
Barre, who conducted Edwin Franko Gold 
man’s march, Stepping Along, and Samuel 
Treloar, who conducted Sousa’s A ye 
March by J. F. Boyer. Thomas M. Carter, 
who conducted his own march, is the old- 
est active bandmaster in the United States. 

The second part of the Gilmore Memorial 
Concert consisted of Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance, conducted by Charles O'Neill 
of Quebec; overture, Through Night to 
Light, by Richard B. Hayward, American 
Rhapsody, by Leo Sowerby; Prelude, by 
Carl Busch, and overture, Youth Triumph- 
ant, by Henry Hadley, these four pieces, 
written especially for the band association 
and conducted by their composers, being 
given their first public performance. 

Other numbers on this program were: 
The Pines of Rome (Resphigi), conducted 
by A. A. Harding of the University of 
Illinois; a cornet solo played by Walter M. 
Smith and conducted by Herbert L. Clarke 
of Long Beach, Cal.; Looking Upward, by 
Sousa, conducted by the composer; two 
pieces by Grainger, conducted by the com 
poser (first performance for band), and, 
finally, the Tannhauser overture conducted 
by Goldman. 

In a number of these compositions a band 
of eighty was augmented by a band of 400 
for the climax. 


Coolidge Festival Music 
for New York 


The organ and chamber music which is to 


be played at the music festival of the 
Library of Congress, with stage action de- 
vised by Irene Lewisohn, is to be repeated 
in New York at Kauffmann Auditorium of 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, April 26 and 
27. The program is as follows: Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach: Music of the 
Troubadours, arranged by Carlos Salzedo; 
Quatuor a Cordes, Ernest Bloch. 


-chester, 


Giannini Welcomed 
in Vienna 


VIENNA, April 10 
Giannini’s recital here 
vereinsaal was a huge 
numerable ovations and encores. 


(By cable)—Dusolina 
at the Grosse Musik 
success. She had in- 


3ECHERT. 


Gertrude Wieder’s Success 
in Vienna 


VIENNA Cable).—Gertrude Wieder 
had a huge at her debut here at the 
Konzerthaus recently, singing many encore 
and earning enthusiastic applause. The ap- 
pearance followed equal success at her Ber 
lin debut. B. 


(By 
success 


Paris Welcomes Yushny’s 
Blue Bird 


Paris (By cable).—Yushny’s Blue Bird, 
which opened here recently, is being well 
received again. Much appeal in its riot of 
color, variety of movement and moods, and 
excellent singing and dancing talent. Audi 
ences most enthusiastic. A novel entertain 
ment ! K. 


Sir Hamilton Harty to 
Conduct in California 


Lonpon.—Great interest is aroused by the 
announcement that Sir Hamilton Harty, 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
has accepted an invitation to visit 
America this summer to conduct eleven con- 
certs of the San Francisco and Hollywood 

30wl orchestras. Sir Hamilton will leave 
England in June, and will give his first con- 
cert on July 5, returning early in Septem- 
ber. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
19351-1952 Announcements 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York announces that Arturo Toscanini 
is to return next season as general music 
director and will conduct two periods of 
eight weeks each, the other conductors being 
Erich Kleiber and Bruno Walter.  Chil- 
dren’s concerts, as usual, will be given under 
the direction of Ernest Schelling. The sea- 
son will start October 8 and close April 24. 
The concerts will be given at Carnegie Hall, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Covent Garden to Open 
With Rosenkavalier 


Strauss’ opera, Der 
en for the open- 


Lonpon.—Richard 
Rosenkavalier has been chos 
ing performance of the International season 
at Covent Garden on Monday, April 27. 
The cast will include Lotte Lehmann, Eliza 
beth Schumann and Margit Angerer, the 
soprano from Vienna, who will make her 
London debut on this occasion in the part 
of the Rose Bearer. Heddle Nash, a fine 
young English tenor, and Richard Mayr, in 
his old part of Baron Ochs, will also take 
part in this initial performance. Bruno 
Walter will conduct. 

The first cycle of The Ring will begin 
in the course of the first week, under the 
directorship of Bruno Walter. J. H 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Announcements 
Phila 


include 


schedule for the 
delphia Grand Opera Company will 
nineteen Thursday evening performances 
and one Saturday matinee during the Christ 
mas holidays. The program, fur 
ther details of which will be announced later, 
will offer the American premieres of sey 
eral modern works, in addition to operas 
from the standard repertoire. Conductors 
will be Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Reiner and 
Eugene Goossens Alban Berg’s opera 
Wozzek, which was given its first Ameri 
can performance by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, March 19, and which met 
with sensational will be presented 
next year, again under the conductorship of 
Mr. Stokowski. 


The 1931-1932 


season’s 


success, 





6 MUSICAL 


Berlin’s Operatic Problem 
Reaches Serious Crisis 


Klemperer’s Legal Action Precipitates Decision—Philhar- 
monic Returns From Successful Tour—Bartok’s Fiftieth 
Birthday Celebrated by Performance of New Works— 

Lopatnikofi’s New Sonata—Giannini and Graveure 
Draw Big Audiences—Remo Bolognini Acclaimed 


out, it scored a real 
the excellent 


lors cleverly brought 
Kulenkampff, 
violinst, the soloist, chose Sergei 
ff’s little-known concert suite for vio- 
ind orchestra, op. 29, a somewhat anti- 
| work its brilliant orches- 
part. 

In a concert with the very efficient orches- 
of the Broadcasting Company, Oskar 
performance of Mahler's ninth 
symphony. This problematic symphony was 
by Mahler himself; one does 
t even know whether his manuscript score 
meant as a final version, or only as a 
t sketch. It seems, however, very proba- 
hat Mahler himself would have made 
od many changes, had he lived to hear 
performed. This symphony will probably 
er become popular, but in Mahler’s life- 
| is a tragic document of despair and 

ypointment. 


es Georg 


in spite ot 


never heard 


FIFTY 
fiftieth birthday of the Hungarian 
Bela Bartok, gave occasion for a 
ance of his two new rhapsodies for 
They were played by 
Radio Orchestra’s concert-master, Maur- 
len Berg, and conducted by Oskar 
seems doubtful, however, whether 
difficult will be received 


BARTOK AT 


torn 


lin and orchestra 


prec es 


Details of the Premiere of 


the Newest Opera in Paris 


By Evangeline Lehman 


Vi me 
Marquise 


COURIER 


with unmixed joy by violinists and by the 

public. In them Bartok makes use of strange 

but fascinating thematic material of primi- 

tive, Magyar characteristics, combined with 

his present very austere manner. The per- 

formance showed lack of rehearsal. 
BACHAUS THE MASTER 

A concert with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Ernst Wendel from 
Bremen, was distinguished by Wilhelm 
Bachaus’ finished and powerful playing of 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in E flat. The 
same pianist’s recital was also a notable 
event. Bachaus’ eminent art received tardy 
recognition in Germany, after the artist had 
been for years famous in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Bach’s chromatic fantasy and 
fugue, Beethoven’s C major sonata op. 2, 
Lbrahms’ Handel variations and Chopin’s 
twelve etudes, op. 25 made up the program, 
which was played with brilliant virtuosity 
controlled by a masterly mind. 

NEw LoPATNIKOFF 

\ new sonata for piano, violin and drum 
(!) by the young Russian composer, Nicolai 
Lopatnikoff, was the most interesting fea- 
ture of the recital given by the brothers 
Jascha and Tossy Spiwakowsky. 

The novelty, however, proved to have lit- 
tle intrinsic value; the drum might have 
been entirely omitted without detriment to 
the work as a whole; and except for the 
slow movement, in which the composer 
escaped from the fetters of modernism which 
had cramped his inspiration earlier in the 
work, there was little to commend. A Mo- 
zart sonata and Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata 
gave the players an opportunity of demon- 
strating their fine powers of interpretation. 

Two FINE 

The Busch trio, consisting of Adolf 
Busch, distinguished violinist, his brother 
Hermann Busch, cellist, and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, is unexcelled in its musicianly play- 
ing and the perfection of its ensemble work. 


SoNATA BY 


Trios 


WISS TAPALES-YSANG, 
LA BATILLE, AND 

La Batille was written especially 
Butter fl 


It was during the entre-acte of La Batille, 
in the Theatre of the Gaité Lyrique, that I 
had the great pleasure of seeing and talking 
with the creator of the role of the Marquise 
Yorisake (Misouko), Miss Tapales-Ysang. 
Ihe director of the theater himself had 

nt his personal wishes that I see the first 
night performance and give my true im- 
f this excellent opera, with its 
prima donna who has already made such a 
definite impression in Europe. 

Mr. Gailhard has done an effective piece 
of work as composer, to the already known 
hook of Claude Farrere; but it was the 
presentation, the picturesque and artistic in- 
terpretation of Miss Tapalese-Ysang that 
kept my eyes continually on the stage, and 
following the score in every detail. I found 
especially effective the second tableau of the 
first act, when Miss Tapalese-Ysang sings 


pressions ot 


WITH CLAUDE 
THE COMPOSER OI 


yw Miss Tapales-Y sang after her great success in Madame 
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Their recital of compositions by Max Reger, 
Beethoven and Schubert was a pure delight, 
and calls for no critical comment beyond 
unqualified praise. 

The Budapest Trio, consisting of two 
Hungarian musicians, Nicolaus and Georg 
Roth, with an American at the piano, Lyell 
Barbour, made a very favorable impression. 
Dvorak’s effective Dumky Trio was played 
with vigorous attack, perfect ensemble and 
beautiful tone in the lyric episodes. The 
novelty of the program, Francesco Mali- 
piero’s sonata a tre, did not appeal very 
much to the audience, in consequence of its 
dryness and its quite un-Italian lack of mel- 
odic substance. The queer style of this piece 
manifest in the distribution of the 
instruments, the first movement being al- 
lotted to cello and piano, the second move- 
ment to violin and piano, the finale alone 
employing all three instruments. 


is also 


ARTET PLAY “GROSSE 
FUGUE 

Among quartet recitals, first place must 
be awarded to the Lener Quartet. They 
presented an entirely classical program at 
their first Berlin concert. Mozart and 
Haydn were delightfully played. Beethoven’s 
quartet in B flat, op. 130, was played with 
the immense fugue, op. 133, in place of the 
usual finale. It is a well-known fact that 
Beethoven originally intended the fugue as 
finale of the quartet, but the more suitable 
finale written later is generally played. 

Of late it has become the fashion to play 
the fugue in connection with op. 130. The 
advantage is, however, doubtful, and even 
players like the Leners finally tire out their 
audience and exhaust themselves noticeably 
in their attempt to solve an unsolvable 
problem. 


LENER Qt THE 


SELL Out 
Three American singers were heard. Duso- 
lina Giannini and Louis Graveure both gave 


GIANNINI AND GRAVEURE 


(Continued on page 





{UTHOR OF THE OPERA, 
ANDRE GAILHARD. 


FARRERE, 
THE WORK, 


the Opera Comique in Parts. 


at the piano, to her own accompaniment. 
What a wealth of tone-coloring and imag 
ination she portrays and gives so effectively 
to her audience! The voice of Miss Tapa- 
lese-Ysang is not at all what one usually 
finds in the average Oriental. It has a 
beautiful quality in both high and low reg 
isters There is nothing studied either 
about her voice or her acting. The charm 
of the performance, in its entirety, is the 
originality and naturalness that she gives; 
this is the general conception of all critics. 

The music critic, Ciampelli, of Il Popolo 
d'Italia in Milan, in commenting on the 
role of Madame Butterfly in which Miss 
Tapalese-Ysang has specialized, has ex- 
pressed himself in true fashion: “To even 
our own artists, I give the advice to go and 
hear and see this prima donna; they can 
learn many things from her.” 
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MUSICAL 


London Hears Bliss’ War Symphony 


Morning Heroes First Heard at Norwich Festival Has 
Magnificent Performance by B. B. C. Forces—Nation 
Listens In—Albert Hall Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 
—The Twentieth Century Successor to Handel— 

A New American Girl Violinist—Remo 
Bolognini Has Immediate Success 


Lonpon.—Arthur Bliss, English composer 
of American parentage, has attained national 
fame with the London performance of his 
most ambitious and most easily understanda- 
ble work thus far, Morning Heroes, a “war 
symphony” in four movements, for orches- 
tra, chorus and orator. The composition 
lasts one hour. It is an attempt to focus all 
the emotions and human reactions of war, 
in its cosmic rather than its temporal as- 
pects, within the confines of a mighty work 
of art. It draws on the poets of all ages 
and climes—Homer and Li-Tai-Po, Walt 
Whitman, Wilfred Owen and_ Robert 
Nichols. The Siege of Troy, the American 
Civil War and the Spring Offensive on the 
Somme form, as it were, one great epic of 
warring mankind. 

This juxtaposition of widely et 
poetic material is reminiscent of Mahler 
the contrast of orchestral and choral masses 
with the voice of an “orator”. or speaker, 
reveals the technic of Schénberg. Not so 
the texture of the music itself, which is 
almost orthodox in its straightforward har- 
monic progressiveness, so much so_ that 
E rnest Newman exultantly welcomes him as 
a “returned penitent.” 

In its general style the work conforms 
to the recent tradition of the English choral 
symphony developed by Vaughan Williams 
and Gustav Holst. It surpasses these, how- 
ever, in dramatic intensity and youthful 
vitality, sacrificing something in the way of 
unity to a greater variety of expression and 
imagery. The choral passages are compe- 
tent and effective; the declamation (splen- 
didly done by Basil Maine) with orchestral 
accompaniment, provides an element of 
change but is less exciting in its effect than 
the say-speech of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, 
for instance. Bliss is to be commended, 
however, for eschewing all cheap realism or 
merely delineative backgrounds. His aesthe- 
tic intentions are genuine and sincere. 

The five movements are settings of famous 
pieces of war prose and poetry: Hector’s 
Farewell to Andromache, (from the Iliad) ; 
The City Arming (from Whitman’s Drum 
Taps); Vigil (Li-Tai-Po); The Bivouac’s 
Flame (from Drum Taps): Achilles Goes 
Forth to Battle (from the Iliad); and the 
last movement, entitled Now, Trumpeter 
for thy Close, uses poems by Wilfred Owen 
and Robert Nichols, the last part of this 
final section describing dawn on the Somme. 
The dramatic climax is achieved at the 
close of the fourth movement, when the 
chorus, in a roll-call of the Greek heroes, 
hurls forth the names with terrific energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Altogether it is a work which deserves 
the attention of those concerned with the 
organization of choral festivals, especially 
in America. The performance, conducted by 
the composer, with the National Chorus and 
the B. B. orchestra, was excellent. It 
drew a great audience to the Queen’s Hall, 
while, no doubt, millions of others listened 
in. 

THE Apert Hatt CELEBRATES DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 

Mid-Victorian dreams of inflated mag- 
nificence and aesthetic opulence came true 
at the Diamond Jubilee concert (the words 
alone conjure up the fatuous pride of the 
imperial expansionists) of the Albert Hall, 
which took place on a fine spring Sunday 
afternoon. Ten thousand people—more or 
less—crowded into this British Coliseum. 
raised sixty vears ago to the memory of 
Albert the Good, Prince Consort of the 
frock-coat fame, to hear a three-in-one or- 
chestra consisting of eighty violins, a dozen 
each of trumpets and trombones, and the 
rest in proportion. 

The B. B. C. Orchestra, the London Sym- 
phony and the New Symphony played side 
by side, under three conductors alternating, 
all as British as the Albert Hall itself, (Sir 
Henry Wood, Adrian Boult and Malcolm 
Sargent). For the first time within present 
memory an orchestra in this monster hall 
didn’t look—and sound—puny; and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetique had a glorious resus- 
citation in company with Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations. 

SuPERVIA THRILLS 

Conchita Supervia had been brought over 
from Paris just to shéw that real colora- 
tura still exists, though Patti, like Prince 
Albert, is dead. She thrilled the mighty audi- 
ence by her superb singing of an aria from 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, which hardly any- 
body in this generation knows. In fact the 
whole concert was like a raising of the 
Gargantuan ghosts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—for one afternoon. But one twentieth- 
century feature would have made even a Vic- 


torian audience gasp: the concert was heard 
by several millions of people outside the 
hall, via the ether. 

THE 


BacH PASSIONS AND THE PASSION 


FoR BACH 


The proximity of Easter brought London 
another musical tour de force, which, first 
tried last year, is likely to become an an- 
nual event. It is a complete and uncut per- 
formance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
lasting three hours and a half. Dr. Adrian 
Boult and his Bach Choir have found a 
method of making this exacting experience 
untedious and palatable to an ordinary Eng- 
lish audience (I say English advisedly, for 
modern English audiences seem to feel them- 
selves providentially appointed for the bet- 
ter understanding of Bach). be method 
is to start the performance at 11 A. M. of a 
Sunday, and make an interval a an hour- 
and-three-quarters for lunch. If Wagner in- 
vented this pleasant ritual for the pseudo- 
religious orgies of Parisfal, why not apply it 
to the genuine article? 

The performance, as last year, was nota- 
ble for that effortless if somewhat soulless 
perfection of English choir-singing; but 
more especially for the fine, penetrating 
work of the Narrator, Steuart Wilson, the 
Jesus of Keith Falkner, and the oboe of 
Leon Goossens. 

Tue TweENTIETH CENTURY SUCCESSOR TO 
HANDEL 

There is, in fact, growing up an especially 
English Bach tradition, just as in the Nine- 
teenth Century England considered itself the 
spiritual horne of Handel (as a composer 
of “sacred” music). Many agencies are at 
work in this tradition, which is already 
breeding its own set of habits and con- 
ventions, 

The periodical performance of the Pas- 
sion according to St. John at Southwark 
Cathedral, for instance, is part and parcel of 
this movement. Edgar T. Cook is the cathe 
dral organist, and his Saturdays of Bach 
are already “famous.” Special —— was 
aroused this time by the tenor, Eric Greene 
ideally suited to the English conception of 
Bach. 

A New American Girt VIOLINIST 

Viola Mitchell, a young American girl 
not yet out of her teens, made her violin 
debut in recital and an appearance with or- 
chestra within a few days. She played an 
ambitious program—Vitali Chaconne, Mo 
zart’s G major concerto and Brahms D 
minor sonata, and although nervousness ob- 
viously prevented her giving her best, she 
secured a very warm response. She has a 
rich tone and remarkable technical mas 
tery. She did even better at the Albert Hall, 
playing the Brahms concerto with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra under Hans Weis- 
bach, showing extraordinary understanding 
for a girl of her age. 

Two other fiddlers, Samuel Dushkin and 
Antonio Brosa, drew big houses with re- 
cital programs rather out of the ordinary. 
Brosa included an arrangement of the Proko 
fieff concerto, and a group of unfamilar 
small pieces, all beautifully played. Dush- 
kin introduced his own arrangement of 
Weber’s completely unknown Variation on 
a Norwegian Theme, which he recently dis 
covered—a pleasantly naive virtuoso piece. 
Dushkin’s refined style and pure tone have 
made him a favorite here, and he was 
obliged to give a number of encores. 
IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 

A newcomer in the violin field, Remo 
Bolognini, came in the nature of a pleasant 
surprise. The beauty of his tone was un- 
usual, even in these times of technical per- 
fection, and his purity of style—notably the 
sparing and therefore effective use of vibrato 
-—are astonishing. He completely satisfied 
the violinistic requirements, and showed him- 
self artistically superior to the music he 
played—from Vieuxtemps to Eugene Ysave. 

Harold Dahlquist, American baritone, de- 
lighted a large and genuinely enthusiastic 
audience with a performance of the com- 
plete Schéne Miillerin cycle of Schubert. 
This talented singer with a robust and 
beautiful voice is making big strides toward 
the apex of a fine career. 


Remo BOoLoGNint’s 


Few PIANISTS 

A scarcity of pianists has been the un- 
usual feature of recent weeks. Harriet 
Cohen attracted an appreciative audience to 
the Wigmore Hall for a Bach concert with 
chamber orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. 
Her delicate phrasing and her straight- 
forward understanding of the music were 
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in evidence in two piano concertos and the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2. 

A pupil of Paderewski made a semi-public 
appearance at Steinway Hall, showing a 
technical opulence and brilliance reminiscent 
of his master. He played Beethoven and 
Chopin, but was at his best in Paderewski’s 
own Cracovienne and a rhapsody by Liszt. 

WaLton’s VIOLA CONCERTO 

A new (or almost new) viola concerto 
by William Walton, once the enfant terrible 
otf English music, was the feature of the 
last concert of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Walton, like many of the hectic 
youngsters of the post-war boom in modern- 
ism, has been considerably tamed. The viola 
concerto is often melodious and never shock- 
ing; yet not uninteresting to listen to. 
Lionel Tertis played it magnificently, and 
Ansermet, who conducted, gave us (with 
Tertis) a welcome chance to hear—and en- 
joy—Berlioz’s Harold in Italy. 

Four modern sonatas representing, as the 
critic of the Telegraph puts it, “that dan- 
gerous and suspect locality known as Mittel- 
Europa,” were heard at the latest concert 
of the British section of the I. S. C. M 
Leaving aside the cello and piano sonata of 
Hindemith (an early work) the best of the 
litter we AS Hans Eisler’s piano solo, which, 
though “atenal,” had real coherence and 
logic as well as fantasy and strength. Franz 
Osborn, that very talented young German, 
played it excellently; and Paul Hermann, 
Hungarian, played his own sonata for cello 
alone (which exhausts the technical re- 
sources of the instrument), as well as a 
rather ascetic work for piano and cello by 
Harsanyi, a young Hungarian. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


A Prize for a Song 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion announces a s mg Ww riting contest. The 
prize is $150. It is desired to secure a 
proper official song for the organization of 
young peo »ple known as the Future Farmers 
of America. The composition, including 
words and piano accompaniment, must be 
original, by one or several authors. Two 
complete copies must be sent before Septem- 
ber 15, 1931, to the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. For further informa- 
tion, address W. A. Ross, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, 1523 L_ Street 
Northwest, Washington, 





Foreign News 
in Brief 


Writes A New 


Paris.—The first performance of a new 
oratorio by Arthur Honegger, entitled The 
Cries of the People, will be given at Soleure, 
Switzerland, in May, and will be heard for 
the first time in Paris on June 3. H. J. 


CON 








HoNEGGER ORATORIO 


PRAGUE OrCHESTRA Looks FOR THRE! 
DUCTORS 
Pracue.—Vaclav Talich has resigned the 
conductorship of the Prague Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and it is reported that in future 
this organization will have three conduc- 
tors. A triumvirate of Otto Klemperer, 
Bruno Walter, and K. Boleslav Jirak is con- 
sidered probable; but Alexander Zemlinsky 
and Nicolai Malko are also candidates. K. 


ForcotteN ORATORIO REVIVED 
STRASBURG.—A great success was gained 
by the Domchoir here, conducted by 
Dr. Hoch, in Cesar Franck’s long-for- 
gotten oratorio Ruth, which was a failure 
when given for the first time at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1846. S 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS IN 
Famous CASTLE 


SAINT'S 


STRASBURG.—Liszt’s oratorio, Saint Eliza 
beth, will be performed in May at the fa- 
mous Wartburg Castle in Thuringia, on the 
occasion of the seven-hundredth anniversary 
of the Saint’s death. a 
OPERAS 
Auber are 
success in Toulouse, 
Rennes and Bordeaux. Other countries are 
also discovering the charm of these old 
operas, and Domino Noir is being played in 
Stockholm, L’Ambassadrice and La Muette 
de Portici in Berlin, and Fra Diavolo, prob- 
ably his best known work, is being revived 
in Frankfort and Stuttgart. es. 2 


VOGUE FOR AUBER’S 
Paris.—Revivals of operas by 


meeting with great 


SENSATIONAL Success FoR Epcar IstTet’s 


CoMIic OPERA 
DutsspurG (GERMANY).—An_ enormous 
succe$s attended the world premiere of the 
new comic opera, Wie Lernt Man Lieben? 
(How Can One Learn to Love?), by Edgar 


(Continued on page 36) 





BEATRICE BELKIN, 


who has announced her resignation from 


previous 
policy of the opera company. 


ances and broadcasting. 


radio commitments which would have 
She will devote hae activities from now 
Miss Belkin made her reappearance at the k 


Metropolitan Opera 
ep interfered with the rest 


day, April 10, in the first international revue 
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Roth Quartet for Austro-A merican 
C onservatory 

The Austro-American Conservatory, 
Mondsee, Austria, will present, in 
tion with its summer course, a historic cham 
ber music festival by the Roth Quartet. The 
series will outline the progress of quartet 
music from Boccherini to Bartok, and will 
be given in the medieval castle of Mondsee 
The Roth Quartet was founded in Paris, 
1926. They met with immediate success in 
Europe, and, in 1928, were invited to play 
at the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Chamber 
Music Festival, Pittsfield, Mass. They were 
hailed as a string quartet of the highest order 
by American critics, and have been much 
in demand in this country ever since At 
this writing the quartet has recently com- 
pleted an extensive tour of the United States. 
They will return here next fall, after having 
played a number of concerts at the chamber 
music festival of Mrs. Coolidge in Budapest. 

The third season of the Austro-American 
Conservatory will open July 6. This institu- 
tion, which was founded by Katherine Bu 
ford Peeples, of the University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Cal., offers an ideal summer for 
music students. The village of Mondsee is 
picturesquely situated on a lake in the moun 
tains of the Salzkammergut, but is only an 
hour’s motor ride from the festival town of 
Salzburg All the elements of a pleasant 


connec 
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holiday—swimming, fishing, boating, dancing 
are available, and, in addition, instruction 
from a staff of men and women renowned in 
the artistic world. 
Arbor Festival 
Announcements 

Charles A. Sink, 
of Music of the 
announces that the 
May Festival to be held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 13 to 16, are: Lily Pons and 
Hilda Burke, sopranos; Cyrena Van Gor- 
don and Eleanor Reynolds, contraltos ; Fred- 
erick Jagel and Walter Widdop, tenors ; Nel- 
son Eddy, Chase Baromeo and Fred Patton, 
haritones; Ruth Breton, violinist; Ignace 
Paderewski, pianist; and Palmer Christian, 
organist. Ensemble music will be furnished 
by the University Choral Union, Earl V. 
Moore, director; the Children’s Festival 
Chorus, headed by Juva Higbee ; and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor. 

At the first concert Miss Pons will appear 
as assisting artist with the orchestra. For 
the next event Mr. Moore will conduct a 
performance of Pierne’s St. Francis of 
Assisi by the University Choral Union, ac- 
companied by the orchestra and with Miss 
Burke, Miss Reynolds, Mr. Jagel, Mr. Eddy 
and Mr. Patton as soloists At the third 
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president of the School 
University of Michigan, 
for the annual 
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Brilliant Harpist 


plays notable 


under baton of 


April 9-10 


Detroit Free Press 

Applause which greeted her performance 
of Ravel Introduction and Allegro for harp 
and orchestra brought her back again and 
again . Played with a distinctive style 
and notable finish. Variety, breadth and 
imagination characterized her interpreta- 
tion, the brilliant cadenza being handled 
with finesse, remarkable delicacy and 
grace 


Ostrowska wins ovation as 
Detroit Symphony Soloist 


Ravel work 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 





SOOOO* 
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Photo by Craine, Detroit 
DJINA OSTROWSKA 


Detroit News 
In the brilliant cadenza she demon- 
strated with clarity her perfect command 
of the golden instrument. 


* Detroit Times 
Beautiful mistress of the most beauti- 
ful of instruments adorns charming orches- 
tra program ... Amount and character 
of the applause clearly indicated how 
keenly*the audience appreciated her fine 
musicianship 








Personal Representative 
BLANCHE W. THATCHER 
353 West 57th Street, New York 
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concert Miss Higbee will lead the Children’s 
Festival Chorus in Gaul’s Old Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, with solo passages by Miss Burke, 
Miss Reynolds and Mr. Christian. 

The next program brings Paderewski, 
playing with the orchestra, and the follow- 
ing afternoon features Miss Breton, also 
with the orchestra. The final presentation 
will be a concert version of Boris Godounoff, 
conducted by Mr. Moore and featuring Miss 
Van Gordon, Messrs. Widdop, Baromeo, 
Eddy and Patton, the University Choral 
Union and the orchestra. 


Successful Season tip Reading 
Symphony 

The Reading (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter |Pfeiffer, conductor, recently closed 
its eighteenth season. Four concerts were 
presented, November 23, December 14, 
January 25 and February 22. Soloists fea- 
tured ‘were, John Erskine, pianist; Celia 
Branz, contralto; Hans Kindler, cellist; 
and Yelly D’Aranyi, violinist. 

The season was an eminently successful 
one. Capacity audiences attended every con- 
cert, and, likewise at every concert, enthusi- 
astic applause rewarded Mr. Pfeiffer, his 
men and the current soloist. Included on 
the programs were two American works— 
MacDowell’s Indian Suite and, to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, Victor Herbert’s 
American Fantasie. A Harrisburg critic, in 





WALTER PFEIFFER 


attendance at the November concert, writes 
that the Reading Symphony Orchestra has 
attained to such excellence as to be classed 
with the orchestral elite of the land. The 
same reviewer goes on to congratulate Mr. 
Pfeiffer for the inspiring zeal and deter- 
mination which he brings to his work. 


Honors for Florence Foster 
Jenkins 


Francesca Caron gave a musicale and tea 
at 51 Fifth Avenue, New York, in honor of 
Florence Foster Jenkins, on March 28, 
when songs were sung by Mrs. Jenkins, 
soprano, and Billy Rhodes, baritone, with 
dramatic numbers by Nanette Bayne and 
Mary Burdick. Some of the guests pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Lauri-Volpi, Mr. 
and Mrs. Giuseppe de Luca, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Burroughs Torrey, Mrs. Stanwood 
Menken, Edwin McArthur, Bryce Disque, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Stembler, Mrs. Cy- 
rus Osborne Baker, Ethel Johnson, Rose 
Elkans and Renee Thornton. 


Lhevinne Plays in Philadelphia 
Josef Lhevinne recently gave a recital in 
the Y. M. and W. H. A. auditorium, Phila- 
delphia. The noted pianist offered Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D (d’Albert transcrip- 
tion), a Mozart sonata, Chopin pieces, De- 
bussy’s Terrasse des Audiences au Clair de 
Lune, the same composer’s Poissons d’Or 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 
Mr. Lhevinne’s masterly playing of this 
music elicited such applause that four en- 
cores were necessary. In reviewing this 
concert, Samuel L. Laciar, in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, mentions the size and en- 
thusiasm of the audience, and declares that 
Mr. Lhevinne’s Philadelphia appearances 
have been all too few. 


White Conducts Mozart Requiem 
Mozart’s Requiem Mass was recently per- 
formed at St. James’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. The combined choirs 
of the church, members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Donald Wilcox at the organ, 
took part. Ernest White, organist and 
choirmaster of St. James’ Church, was the 
conductor. The soloists were: Mae Hotz, 
soprano; Veronica Sweigart, contralto; 
Edward Kane, tenor; and James Challenger, 
Jr., baritone. Mr. White directed an excel- 
lent performance of this work. A capacity 
audience listened with reverent attention. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 


appeared as Fafner, Maria Ranzow, as 
Erda, Gertrude Kappel as Bruenhilde and 
Editha Fleischer as the Forest Bird. All 
the principals sang with an inspired feeling 
for the texts involved. Melchior triumphed 
over the difficulties of his part, singing as 
freshly and joyously in his concluding love 
duet with Bruenhilde as he did in the open- 
ing scene with Mime. Mme. Kappel sang 
effectively her awakening scene in the final 
act. 
Faust, Aprit 11 

The French tenor, Georges Thill, again 
demonstrated his possession of a serviceable 
voice and measurable stage routine, and the 
Saturday matinee listeners gave him many 
rounds of applause. 

Grace Moore, pretty, sweet-toned, and 
phrasily flowing, was the Marguerite, and 
also won high favor. Ezio Pinza did an 
effective Mephistopheles. De Luca as Val- 
entine, Henriette Wakefield as Martha, 
Pearl Besuner as Siebel, and Paolo Ananian 
as Wagner, rounded out the cast acceptably. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted discreetly and 
musically. 

PeTER IBBETSON, APRIL 11 

Peter Ibbetson had its final hearing on 
Saturday evening for the season with the 
same cast, including Bori, Johnson, Tibbett, 
Telva and others. The ’performance, con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, was an admirable 
one, and there were many recalls for the 
principals. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Aprit 12 


The Metropolitan season closed Sunday 
night with a concert which brought before 
an appreciative audience a notable list of 
artists. Elisabeth Rethberg, Grace Moore, 
Philine Falco, Elda Vettori, Louise Lerch 
and Faina Petrova were the feminine con- 
tingent. The men rete Georges Thill, 
Armand Tokatyan, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Mario Basiola, Everett Marshall and Joseph 
Macpherson. Wilfred Pelletier was the 
conductor. The program included three 
Verdi numbers, excerpts from Massenet's 
Manon, Senta’s Ballade from The Flying 
Dutchman and other familiar operatic num- 
bers, closing with the Lucia Sextet. 


Mildred Johnson Presented by 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid 


The March recital in the Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid studio in New York was given 
by Mildred Carner Johnson, contralto. Miss 
Johnson is a busy staff artist for WABC 
and an important church soloist, leaving little 
time for an occasion of this kind. A routined 
artist, however, can always do more and do 
it well, as was proven in the giving of this 
program. It included numbers by Bach, 
Mozart, Gardini, Saint-Saéns, Carpenter, 
Bantock, Griffes, La Forge, Kountz and 
MacDermid. 

Miss Johnson is an accomplished musician, 
and this fact was evident in all that she did. 
With her excellent technical equipment, even 
scale and colorful voice, each song was given 
with fine interpretative skill, which resulted 
in much enthusiasm: on the part of her 
auditors. Johnnie Hereford Lambert, as 
usual, provided excellent accompaniments. 


». 


Hollywood Bowl Summer Concerts 


The conductors who will have charge of 
the concerts at the Hollywood Bowl this 
summer are to be Walter Damrosch, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, Pierre Monteux and Alfred 
Hertz. The Bowl management has arranged 
for soloists as follows: Queena Mario, Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Kathryn Meisle, Richard Crooks 
and Albert Spalding. 


OBITUARY 


PAUL VIDAL 

Paul Antonin Vidal, president of the 
Taylor Foundation Society, a leader in 
French musical life, died in Paris on April 9, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

The deceased was born in Toulouse and 
came to Paris as a youth to study music 
under Marmontel, Durand and Massenet. 
He won first prize in harmony and fugue at 
the Conservatoire, and later the Prix de 
Rome. In 1889 he succeeded Taffanel as 
director of the chorus at the opera, and sub- 
sequently became chief orchestral conductor 
there. In 1914 he was appointed director of 
music at the Opera Comique. He was a 
oe composer. 

Vidal was supervisor of musical instruc- 
tion at the Conservatoire, officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur, member of the Institute 
de France and honorary president of the 
Society of Musical Editors, Authors and 
Composers. 





LAURA BELLINI 

Laura Woolwine, known to the public two 
generations ago as Laura Bellini, a contralto, 
died at her home in Lebanon, Ohio, on April 
13. She was 90 years old. After retiring 
from the stage Miss Bellini conducted vocal 
classes in Cincinnati, New York and Leba- 
non. 
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cA Very Paragon 
Amon, Singers. 


—Boston Post 


cA New 
Star 
in the 


Concert 


Firmament 





Lily Pons and the fan which Nellie 
Melba used in Traviata. Autographed 
by Mme. Melba and presented to 
Miss Pons by Mrs. Walter Scott. 


Pittsburgh 

Miss Pons’ SUPERLATIVE VOCAL ENDOW- 
MENTS, unequalled in this generation, are so 
THRILLING in their projection that all one can do 
is to listen to her RAVISHING TONE and marvel. 
This exquisite voice held an enthralled audience under 
the magic spell of its absolute perfection—Press. 


Buffalo 

A RADIANT FIGURE. Her great artistry and 
the crystalline beauty of her vocal equipment in her 
GLITTERING CADENZAS AND BIRDLIKE 
TRILLS brought an ovation. She gave evidence of 
her wide range of vocal powers and unique versatility 
of mood.—Courier-Express. 


Pons is am EXTRAORDINAR- 
ILY BEAUTIFUL thing to listen to. It is of con- 
summate charm and loveliness. The young prima 
donna who moved the finicky coterie of New York 
critics to unrestrained shouts of approval, is widely 
heralded as a coloratura of rare gifts. But it was 
apparent that some of her most moving and entranc- 
ing passages are those which are purely lyric.—Times. 


The voice of Lil 


Without Peer in the 


Coloratura Domain. 


Pittsburgh Press 


eMay 1931 
Engaged for 


Cincinnati 


—May 7 


Ann Arbor 
—May 13 


Evanston 


—May 18 


Festivals 


Photo by Carle Edwards 
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Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


Toronto 

She threw her audience into such CLAMOROUS 
DEMONSTRATIONS of delight as one rarely hears 
in Massey Hall. Lily Pons is probably the most 
daintily sylph-like of grand opera stars, and her 
charming appearance quite wins her audience before 
she has sung a note. One can recall no one else who 
sings the bravura repertory with equal loveliness of 


soft, full, luscious tone.—Globe. 


Lily Pons surpassed all previous performances here 
by any coloratura. Her uncanny exploits were almost 
She is not merely a coloratura but an 
amazing soprano whose HIGH NOTES ARE 
MIRACLES OF PURITY AND RESONANCE, 


who does all the tricks of the coloratura, but far 


unbelievable. 


more distinctively interprets the real life of a song or 


an aria.—Daily Star. 


Boston 

A BEGUILING FIGURE. It is a pleasure to 
watch her as she crosses the stage. Her voice is a 
flowing soprano, rising without effort to high F—a 
well of PURE AND LIMPID TONE, controlled 
with intelligence, skill, and certainty. 

She is MISTRESS OF SUSTAINED SONG, 
flowing from phrase to phrase rounded into the full 
musical sentence. She is equally expert with every 
vocal ornament, delivering it without perceptible 
effort, sensitive to pitch. Into all she infuses MUSI- 
CAL INTELLIGENCE AND TASTE, instinctive 
and cultivated sense of vocal style—H. T. Parker, 
(Transcript). 


A voice that had GENUINE EMOTIONAL 
QUALITY. A brilliant technical display—dazzling 
runs, trills swelling and diminishing, extreme high 
notes, staccato measures thrown out with abandon but 
with pure intonation—a technical display that captures 
an audience. Her attack, her lack of physical effort, 
her musical phrasing, these set her apart—Philip 
Hale (Herald). 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Knabe Piano 


Victor Records 
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Franz Liszt in Word and Picture 


In Six Weekly Instalments. Part 1 appeared March 28. PART IV (Part V next week, with subsequent instalment to follow) 
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25) LISZT AT FORTY 

Like Wagner, Liszt did much literary work. His most im- 
portant essays are Lohengrin and Tannhauser by Wagner ; ; ; 
(1851); Frederic Chopin (1852) and The Bohemians and 26) PRINCESS KAROLINE SAYN-WITTGENSTEIN (27) LISZT AT THE CONDUCTOR'’S STAND 
Their Musical Activities in Hungary (1859). Liszt almost Liszt and the princess made every possible effort to be- From 1848 Liszt did a great deal of conducting. In 
always wrote in French, and entrusted the finished man- come life partners. Although Prince Wittgenstein had Weimar and other cities he produced many old and 
uscripts to friends—preferably Cornelius—for translation married a second time and had died in 1864, the Catholic contemporaneous works—operas, symphonies and choral 
into German. Liszt commanded an excellent literary church would not sanction the union. Nevertheless the compositions. Among the then living composers whose 
style, and was a fluent and colorful linguist. His literary two remained closely united in an ideal artistic bond until works he brought out Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann and 
efforts, with which he occupied himself chiefly from his her death. P. Cornelius headed the list. Liszt’s activities as a con- 

ductor, though for the most part enthusiastically ac- 
claimed, did not escape hostile criticism. To a critic who 
chided him for causing false entrances of instruments in 
a performance he retorted proudly, “We conductors are 

helmsmen, not common oarsmen.” 


fortieth year on, gained him many adherents. 
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28) ALTENBURG, WEIMAR 8 dg " Oy M a G2 os 4 f 
Here Princess Wittgenstein took up her abode, and later also Liszt. Altenburg soon bef oh ods ae A; aces I pe é A “4 
became the Mecca of the young rising artists of the “neo-German” school. Raff, Bulow, ae 
Cornelius, Draeseke Bronsart, Joachim, sovght musical inspiration and association bean reteset PE” Be eee 
with Liszt and his distinguished friend. So i Z Jon tuna * 
/ ee Ae, Wo tts if Keo stha aI,’ 
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FACSIMILE LETTER FROM RICHARD WAGNER TO Fav Etrwcrns ; gees ae tie ha her 
PRINCESS WITTGENSTEIN, 185 
ITTGE TEI 1854 tatA onra ? yp Lb tA -ps4te ‘nha Oh Ml, 
For some time before Wagner became Liszt's son-in-law he was one of the great a 
Aho ft Sr ee 4, fC, Pw “Ms, Fue 


pianist’s most intimate friends. Liszt, as is well known, worked tirelessly for Wagner's t ? ». 
artistic welfare, as he was one of the first to recognize his greatness. Between the 
two artists and the equally sensitive princess there was occasional friction. The oe fe! Os. /? 4:49», Oy LA AL Kaz YY 
accompanying letter has reference to one such episode, during which Wagner wrote a oa 
to Liszt in an ill-humored vein. The great composer addresses the princess as “Liebe 
Kapellmeisterin” (dear conductress), an allusion to the rigorous rule of Mme. 
Wittgenstein over all those about her. 











(Copyright, 1931, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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(31) THE ABBE LISZT. 
In 1859 Liszt left Wei- 
mar, in consequence of 
the Court’s opposition 
to the production of 
Peter Cornelius’ opera, 
The Barber of Bagdad, 
a work which failed on 
its production. Up to the 
year 1870 Liszt lived 
principally in Rome, 
where in 1866 Pope Pius 
IX made him an Abbé. 
He returned to Weimar 
in 1870 to conduct 
the Beethoven Festival 
there, and cordial rela- 
tions with the Court 
were again established. 
In 1875 he became presi- 
dent of the new Hun- 
garian Academy of Mu- 
sic in Budapest, and di- 
vided the later years of 
his life between that 
city, Weimar and Rome. 


‘ ae (32) LISZT 
(30) LISZT AT THE AGE OF FORTY-FIVE ee fi g H MEDALLION 
Lithograph by Kriehuber * i j q : An excellent relief 


Liszt’s fame as a teacher grew to such an extent that pianists flocked from everywhere portrait Fev the 
to seek instruction from him. The master considered virtuosity as a creative art, ——— br ape cael 
“not,” as he expressed it, “as an adjunct, but as an essential element of music. pain vege 0 gr 
Technic is not a mere handmaid in the exposition of % composition, since without tne ¢, vite oes ate 
mastery of execution the work simply cannot be made to live. Only with a perfect Ak pide os oa 
technic can one adequately reproduce the beauty and swing of a piece ; without it : * rg a nen, 
there results distortion and ugliness.” This lofty conception of the mission of the Se 
reproducing artist caused Liszt to make the highest demands of his pupils. They had 
to possess technical finish, true musical feeling, imagination and inspiration. As a 
result his pupils numbered such extraordinary pianists as von Biilow, Jensen, Klind- 
worth, Tausig, Gottschalk, D’Albert, Rosenthal, Siloti, Sauer, Reisenauer, Friedheim, 
Stavenhagen, Sophie Menter, George and Saul Liebling and others. 


(33) BUDAPEST 
Liszt had a great affection for the beautiful Danube city. Although deficient in the Hungarian language, he considered himself a Hungarian, and was very proud of 
the many distinctions that were conferred upon him by his countrymen. As he grew older he visited Budapest more and more frequently, finally spending several months 
of each year there. 
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BEATRICE 


Press Opinions from Tour 
of 67 Cities with Roxy 
a 

World-Herald, Omaha—Mar. 10 
Beatrice Belkin of the Met. Opera 
Co., possessor of a very beautiful col 
oratura voice, sang in an artistic man 
Kansas City Times—Mar. 9 
Miss 


ind almost faultless, tones, pure, with 


Belkin, coloratura was agile 


plenty of carrying power. 


Minneapolis Journal—Mar. 13 
Beatrice selkin of the Met 
Danube : and 


Opera 


ice of great 


Daily Times—Mar. 12 
Miss Belkin delighted the audience 
sue Danube,” in 
ne amazing 


ge and elas 


Courier-Journal, Louisville—Feb. 
Belkin a soprano of 


ICE 


a coloratura singer, 
before ie This 

irl sings with consummate 
most florid arias and sl 
| 


1S 


the gateway of her career 


Vinneapolis Star—Mar. 13 
\ 1 voice of a quality 
utside of grand opera 
al concert stage is pos- 


1 


vy Beatrice Belkin 


Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas— 
Mar. 5 
Beatrice Belkin brilliant-voiced 


loratura 
Houston Chronicle—Mar. 2 
Belkin, 


th Met. Opera Co., 


Beatrice coloratura soprano 
who displayed 
ice of exquisite timbre and inci- 


ally, a trill like a bird 
Chicago Evening American—Mar. 
Miss Belkin 1 


ratura is fine and fluent, 


as both voice and tal- 


e phrases with taste 


Chicago Evening Post—Mar. 16 


trice Belkin sang mighty well; 
one, with elaborate embellish 
] all with 


nents neatly done and an air, 


stays in tune 
Omaha Bee-News—Mar. 10 
tanding vocally was 


beautiful 


Beatrice 
whose coloratura 
remarkable agility of vocaliz- 
er an ovation in her singing 


lue Danube” waltzes. 
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Leon Theodore Levy Achieves 
Success With His Concerts 
for Young Folks 
Six years ago a group of mothers got 
together to discuss the idea of providing 
symphony concerts for their children without 
the necessity of taking them in and out from 
New Rochelle to New York. The journey 
not only was tiring and wearing on them and 
their children, but it meant that their entire 
day was practically rendered useless for any- 
thing else. Besides which the children were 
tired when they got to New York and could 
not fully appreciate the concerts, while, on 
the other hand, if they could have such con- 
certs at home, they could take their children 
for an hour or so in the morning, the chil- 
dren would be rested and receptive, and then 
both mothers and children could spend the 

rest of the day as they pleased. 

They found in New Rochelle a young man 
who was qualified, musically, temperamen- 
tally, and, through his various broad experi- 
ence as composer, conductor and teacher, to 
provide such concerts for New Rochelle 
school children. That man was Leon Theo- 
dore Levy. 

The realization of the plan was not at all 
easy. The first step was to secure the 
endorsement of the idea by the New Rochelle 
Board of Education. This was promptly 
granted by the progressive Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Albert Leonard, and the 
City Director of Music in the public schools, 
Bernard B. Nye. The Board of Education 
graciously granted the use of the High 
School Auditorium and gave to the move- 
ment its moral and active support. At that 
time it could not render any financial support. 
The concerts were financed, however, by a 
group of civic-minded citizens, and the first 
season of concerts was given with eminent 
success and satisfaction to all concerned. Mr. 
Levy used an orchestra of thirty symphony 
artists from New York and presented his 
programs with a view to entertaining as well 
as educating his young audiences in the ele- 
ments of music, with particular emphasis on 
the orchestra 

[he movement grew in popularity, so that 
the success of his second season was assured 
from the start At the end of the second 
season the Board of Education came forward 


LEON THEODORE LEVY 

with an offer to subsidize these concerts, so 
that the admission charges could be made 
low enough for everyone to be able to attend. 
The third, fourth and fifth seasons have been 
given directly under the auspices of the 
Board of Education, and Mr. Levy has been 
engaged to continue this work in New 
Rochelle indefinitely. 

Although Mr. Levy’s concerts are designed 
primarily to delight and educate youngsters, 
they appeal to all ages, and there are many 
adults who attend regularly, without even 
bringing a child or two as an excuse. 

In addition to presenting concerts in New 
Rochelle, Leon Theodore Levy has conducted 
similar concerts in Long Island under the 
auspices of the Community Council of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations; in Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., under the auspices of the Mt. 
Vernon Board of Education, and at the 
Ethical Culture School in New York City. 

The programs and the manner of their 
presentation have furnished the chief factor 
in the popularity of these concerts. The 
general public appears to take their high 
musical standard for granted, but now and 
then the audience has included musicians and 
educators who have expressed their enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the excellent perform- 
ance of the music itself and of the high 
quality of Mr. Levy’s work as a symphonic 
conductor. 

Dr. Leonard, superintendent of schools in 
New Rochelle, wrote a letter to Mr. Levy, 
commending his work and assuring him that 
the concerts would become a permanency. 
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Dr. Leonard also wrote an open letter rec- 
ommending Mr. Levy as director of the 
series of concerts planned to be given in 
Long Island. Mr. Ney, director of public 
school music in New Rochelle, also wrote a 
letter of recommendation for Mr. Levy, say- 
ing that the concerts and explanatory talks 
were given in a manner entirely suited to 
the children’s enjoyment and benefit. 

Chalmers Clifton, conductor of the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society, wrote a letter of rec- 
ommendation in which he says: “It has been 
my pleasure to listen to several of Leon 
Levy's children’s concerts. He seemed to 
acquit himself with great efficiency, and the 
children seemed thoroughly interested. I 
recommend him highly.” 

The concerts have just terminated their 
fifth season. They were begun December 4, 
1926, this program being entirely classical— 
Mozart, Byrd, Purcell, Bach, Haydn and 
Rameau. During these five seasons the 
children of New Rochelle have had oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with music of 
all schools. The classics, of course, have 
been in frequent use, but there has also been 
music by Dvorak, Debussy, Pierne, Tschai- 
kowsky, Brahms, Wagner, Ravel, and many 
other composers, including a number of 
Americans. There were soloists at nearly 
all of the concerts. Some of the concerts 
have been arranged to demonstrate the use 
of certain instruments or groups of instru- 
ments, such as the string, wood or brass 
choirs, the timpani, and so on, and Mr. Levy 
himself has made some transcriptions, such 
as the Chorale from The Mastersingers, 
which was played by wind instruments with 
the interludes omitted. 

Altogether, the work has been carefully 
planned and efficiently executed, with highly 
important results. 


Conductors Announced for Sum- 
mer Symphony Concerts in San 
Francisco and Hillsborough 


The Summer Symphony Association of 
San Francisco, Joseph Thompson, presi- 
dent, and the Philharmonic Society of San 
Mateo County, Leonora Wood Armsby, 
chairman of the music committee and man- 
aging director, have just issued their first 
announcement for the 1931 season of sum- 
mer concerts. The San Francisco series 
consists of ten concerts and will be given 
in the Exposition Auditorium on consecutive 
Tuesday evenings; the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety confines its season to eight Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts and these will be given as 
heretofore in the lovely “open-air” Wood- 
land Theater, Hillsborough. 

The bringing of world famous conductors 
to the West Coast every summer has been 
made possible only through the unison in 
which these two organizations work. This 
year the list of guest conductors is headed 
by no less a personage than Walter Dam- 
rosch, dean of American orchestral directors. 
Although not heard in many years, Mr. 
Damrosch is pleasantly recalled as having 
given San Franciscans notable operatic 
and symphonic performances. Damrosch 
will be followed by Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who created a furore here last 
season. Two other outstanding musical fig- 
ures scheduled for appearances in the sum- 
mer series are Pierre Monteux, the popular 
French conductor, and Sir Hamilton Harty, 
well known English director. 

Of course, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra will be the medium through which 
these conductors will reveal their artistic 
and musicianly qualities. G2 


Play the Piano! 

Eugene internationally known 
conductor, composer and musician par ex- 
cellence, writes as follows of The Modern 
Pianist’s Text Book, by Simon Bucharoff, 
in a personal letter to the author: 

“T have not had a minute to write in the 
past three weeks, but hasten to send you 


Goossens, 


April 18, 1931 
this line congratulating you on the modern 
Pianist’s Text Book. Your new work is a 
fantastic exposition and solution of the most 
redoubtable difficulties of the key-board, 
and I suppose that if I were really going 
seriously into the business of playing the 
piano, I could do no better than study it 
with the help of your book. The work 
represents a tremendous amount of dili- 
gent research and a formidable knowledge 
of the technical difficulties of piano play- 
ing. I should imagine that the text book 
will have an enormous sale, and supply (as 
the saying goes) a ‘long felt want.’ Greet- 
ings and congratulations from, (signed) 
Eugene Goossens. 


Ithaca College Empowered to 
Grant New Degree 


As previously announced in the Musica. 
CourtrrR, the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
and Affiliated Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., is now 
known as Ithaca College, devoted to Music, 
Drama and Physical Education. The new 
name is the result of a charter from the 
New York State Board of Regents which 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, 
President of Ithaca College. 


grants the power of conferring the Bachelor 
of Science Degree. The baccalaureate degree 
in music was allowed under a charter given 
in 1926. 

— Conservatory was founded in 1892 
by W. Grant Egbert. In its forty years of 
existence, it has grown from a small be- 
ginning to its present importance. Dur- 
ing that time the following affiliated schools 
have been added: the Williams School of 
Expression and Dramatic Art, the Ithaca 
Institution of Public School Music, the 
ithaca School of Physical Education, the 
Martin School of Speech Correction and the 
Ithaca Band and Orchestra School. Gradu- 
ates of the Ithaca Conservatory have 
achieved success in many music and dramatic 
fields. 

George C. Williams, president of the in- 
stitution, announced the decision of the board 
of regents in a telegram, declaring that in 
this recognition one of his fondest dreams 
had been realized. ‘This means much more 
than the mere change of name,” Mr. Wil- 
liams continued, “for this recognition as an 
institution of higher learning means an en- 
tire reorganization with still higher stand- 
ards, broader outlook, and vastly greater 
responsibilities.” 


Modern Music, March-April Issue 


Modern Music, as most people know, is a 
quarterly review published by the League of 
Composers. This issue has articles by Boris 
de Schloezer, Hans Heinsheimer (Film 
Opera), Max Butting (Radio Music), 
Charles Weyl, Joseph Schillinger and Henry 
Cowell. There is also a department devoted 
to forecast and reviews. Altogether, an inter- 
esting issue. 
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Opinions of Famous Orchestra Conductors Regarding 


Mme. Margaret MATZENAUE 





January 14th, 1931. 
My dear Margaret: 

It is the easiest thing to comply with 
your request regarding my opinion of 
your teaching ability. 

| have heard you singing for the last, 
| wouldn’t say how many years, in 
opera, oratorio, on the concert plat- 
form and derived always the purest joy 
from your unerring taste, absolute 
Knowledge of tradition and style, per- 
fect enunciation, and an inborn musi- 
cality which is so rare among singers. 

Equipped with such gifts, how could 
you fail to be a great teacher! 

| am convinced that you will make a 
great success of it! 

With best wishes and kindest re- 
gards, | am 

Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) FRITZ REINER, 
(Conductor Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra) 








January 24, 1931. 
Dear Mme. Matzenauer: 
| regret very much that | have not 
a voice, because if | had one | would 
study only with you. | consider you a 
great artist and would feel that | could 
find no better teacher than you. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. RODZINSKI, 
(Conductor Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles) 


Hamburg, 
February 26, 1931. 


My dear Mme. Matzenauer: 

With the greatest interest and 
pleasure | learn of your resolution to 
devote a certain amount of your time 
to teaching, when your own schedule 
of concert and opera engagements per- 
mits. Few artists are predestined like 
you for a teaching career—in you lives 
the most fortunate union of singer, 
musician and teacher. Few artists 
have, like you, full knowledge of tra- 
dition and style in all the realm of 
opera, concert, oratorio and _ lied; 
knowledge of many different lan- 
guages; and the secret of dramatic 
effect and stage presence. So | do not 
doubt that many pupils, and even fin- 
ished artists, will profit by your all- 
round artistry and will come to you for 
help, advice, perfection. 

My best wishes are with you, and the 
hope that you may find joy and satis- 
faction in this new branch of your art. 


ours, 
(Signed) EGON POLLAK, 


(Conductor Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


March 28th, 1931. 
Matzenauer is a superb artist with 
profound understanding and feeling of 
music. 
(Signed) LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 


(Conductor Philadelphia Orchestra) 




















March 22, 1931. 

Dear Mme. Matzenauer: 

| hear with much interest of your 
plans to establish yourself as a teacher 
of singing, and | beg to congratulate 
our city on so important an addition to 
its teaching fraternity. Your position 
as an artist is so high, and your 
knowledge of voice production, phras- 
ing, declamation and emotional signifi- 
cance is so great, that the many 
beautiful voices which this country 
produces can be immensely benefited 
by your guidance. 

Always sincerely yours, 

(Signed) WALTER DAMROSCH. 


December 31st, 1930. 

My dear Madame Matzenauer: 

| hear that you have decided to open 
a school for Operatic Art. This under- 
taking, | am sure, will be a great suc- 
cess. Among the opera stars there are 
few as well equipped as you are to 
coach young aspiring men and womer 
in the art of operatic singing and act- 
ing. Your splendid musicianship and 
your extraordinary gifts as an inter- 
preter are invaluable assets which 
guarantee the high standard of your 
school. 

| only hope that your new and ab- 
sorbing activities will not prevent you 
from appearing as heretofore as a solo- 
ist on the concert stage. Your great 
art is much needed. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, believe me, 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 
(Conductor Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 


To whom it may concern: 

It seems superfluous to write eulo- 
gies about an artist of such world wide 
fame, as has been enjoyed for so many 
years by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. 
Her name has become a_ household 
term in the realm of concert and oper- 
atic art. Her tremendous resourceful- 
ness, both as a singer and musician 
have made for her an enduring place ir 
the whole world of music. 

There never has been to my knowl- 
edge a singer who possessed a more 
beautiful voice or a truer musical tem- 
perament. Added to this, a phenome- 
nal memory, unfailing intuition in all 
matters musical and dramatic, all of 
which have won for Mme. Matzenauer 
a place in the very front rank of the 
greatest singers of our day. 

|! understand that Margaret Matzen- 
auer wants to devote some of her time 
to the organizing of a school for sing- 
ing, acting, and the teaching of every- 
thing pertaining to the development of 
the human voice. | feel that her name 
will be the finest recommendation for 
anything Mme. Matzenauer wants to 
accomplish, but as a long time friend, 
| should like to wish her all manner 
of great success for anything she sets 
out to achieve. 

(Signed) FREDERICK A. STOCK, 


(Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 























January 22, 1931. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

In my opinion, Mme. Matzenauer is 
one of the finest musicians | know. 
Her art and voice are both exceptional 
Having heard her in Europe as well as 
many times in America, she has never 
failed to impress me each time with 
her beautiful art. 

Mme. Matzenauer is well equipped to 
give of her great talent to pupils and 
is particularly fitted to develop the 
voices of young singers. 

Her interpretation of the classics as 
well as modern repertoire is well 
known and her knowledge of the entire 
literature of music is unexcelled by 
anyone. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) HENRY HADLEY, 


(Conductor Manhattan Symphony Orchestra) 








March 7, 1931. 
Dear Mme. Matzenauer: 

Your letter which you sent me the 
beginning of February has been fol- 
lowing me around all over the country, 
when | was on tour. 

| hasten now on my return to say to 
you that no such good news has ap- 
peared for a long time as your opening 
a school for opera and oratorio, and 
any other musical thing which you 
wish to teach. For you personally, 
dear Mme. Matzenauer, | have the 
highest opinion as a great singer and 
at the same time which is most un- 
usual, a great musician. 

| wish you all the success in the 
world and | hope every young artist in 
the United States will immediately 
avail themselves of this great good 
fortune. 

With best wishes for continued suc- 
cess, | am 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, 


(Conductor Cleveland Orchestra) 








26th February 1931. 
Dear Madame Matzenauer: 

It gives me rare pleasure to comply 
with your request to give my opinion 
about your qualifications as a teacher, 
as | consider lucky indeed any singer 
who has the chance to study under 
such a supreme master as you. 

In my opinion, | always admired in 
you this surpassing mastership in your 
art which is equally great in your sing- 
ing, in style and interpretation of oper- 
atic roles as well as of oratorio and 
song literature in all languages. 

| further consider you an authority 
in acting and stage deportment. 

Last, not least, | think you are one 
of the finest musicians among the 
singers who ever sang under me. 

If there are too many superlatives 
in this letter, don’t use it, but don’t 
take any of the superlatives out, as 
they justly belong to you, and | refuse 
to compromise on any of them. 

Hoping this finds you and Adrienne 
in the best of health, 

| am, with all good wishes, 

Your sincere friend, 
(Signed) ALFRED HERTZ, 
(Conductor San Francisco Symphon 

Orchestra) 


| take great pleasure in stating that 
1 consider Madame Matzenauer one of 
the greatest singers, both on the oper- 
atic and concert stage. Her musician- 
ship as well as the very artistic manner 
in which she uses her beautiful voice 
qualify her particularly to teach young 
singers to become real artists. 

| wish her the great success in her 
new capacity as a vocal teacher, she so 
fully deserves. 

(Signed) ARTUR BODANZKY, 
(( na for ta ra 














January 7, 1931. 
My dear Mme. Matzenauer: 

An admirable artist as yourself needs 
no comment or recommendation. The 
musical world of the whole universe as 
well as the audiences at large, know 
and deeply appreciate your exclusive 
artistic and musical gift. 

What more can | say,—lucky indeed 
is the youth, who may find in you, as 
pedagogue, the inexhaustible source 
of knowledge and experience in the art 
of singing and of musical interpreta- 
tion. Believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 
t ” ” yr 


(Conductor | Sym hestra) 











WILL OPEN STUDIO IN NEW YORK CITY, 


OCTOBER Ist 





Mme. Matzenauer will continue to accept concert and opera engagements. 


Outstanding appearances of Margaret Matzenauer, Season 1930-31: 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—Arias and songs 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Golden Jubilee Concert 


October 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Mahler’s “Lied von der 


Erde’’—December 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Bach Festival—March 
Friends of Music—New York City—(2) 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra—St. Matthew’s Passion 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia and New York 
City—“Oedipus Rex” 

White Plains (N. Y.) Music Festival—‘“Orfeo” Gluck 

New York—Operatic performance “Aida” 


Chicago Recital 
Etc., Ete. 


For information concerning concert and operatic engagements and teaching apply to 


Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Milan Hears Complete Nibelungen Ring 


Tetralogy With 
Cavalleria—Borsgioli, 
The Barber 


there are more chorus-people than ac- 

n hearing the entire Nibe tual inhabitants. An authentic Sicilian 

presented at La Scala. Ettore lonkey brings in huge barrels of wine in 

ical director, him a two-wheeled cart. Both singers and or- 

Wagnerian inter hestra put much artistic vigor into the 
ing with the usual performance, but applause was scant. 

of move Massenet’s Manon, which has not been 

heard here in years, delighted the Milanese 

its melodious and sensuous music. 

falda Favero, one of the most promising 

ducting young lyric sopranos in Italy today, sang 

our operas of the tetralogy : the title role with a combination of good 

staged, and the Scala’s sceni taste, poetic insight, individual style and 

evident in the splendid ef beautiful voice. Jan Kiepura, young 

visiting artists showed more Polish tenor, was much applauded, and he 

| sing listinguished himself especially as a master 

mezza-voce. The other parts were all 


acting than auty 
xperienced difficulty 

well done and the opera was a great 

success. 


Fine Production of 
Mascagni’s “Slow” 
Pasero Shine in 


Panizza Conducts 
Foreign Guests 
Galefii and 


Wagner enthusiasts had and 


proved 


hinest 


HUSe wi 
\\ agners 
edge his 


artistically 

iheiency was 
tects The 

erience in 

f them « 

lian language very 

Rusticana, given under the 

Mascagni, revived interest 

little opera Curiously 

veteran composer was criticized 

inder his baton the opera lasted 

ites too long Is Mascagni periormé 


hy 
forgotten hi tempi? 


GALEFFI AND BorGiott ScorE IN BARBER 


Barbiere di Siviglia, always a bright spot 
repertoire, was a highly entertaining 
unce at La Scala. Much new 
was used, the scenery was or 
and the rollicking spirit of Rossini’s 
adequately interpreted and 


im any 
own usiness 
iginal 


Lire-SizE_ VILLA¢ music was 
, nderstood. 


Galeffi, in the title role, created 
favorable comment for his interpreta 


standing feature of this 
n the 


Sicilian 


Scala Carlo 


village, nuch 








@ 


acat { abies 


a 


WT’ ota 


Little 


sounds so very modern 


INSINUATION 


Insinuation pla’ 1 the music of the East is revealed 


much suggest age-old music 


Its scale octave, the immense complexities of 


its broken rhythms, most sophisticated Western musicians. 


LOTA 


Lota is independent of locale. Born an Oriental, 
Her 


, 
ones and too, sne 


she has lived and learned 
in all pay f the 
Hindu or her 


sings to 


Orient dances of Araby are as fascinating as her 


plays the unusual instru- 


> 1° . 
} orynesian 


] 1 c ! 
and their accompaniment of things far away and exotic 


ments 


LAHIRI 


Only in there instruments such as Sarat Lahiri plays—the 


museums are 


esraj of seventeen strings—the sarbahar of fifteen strings, the sitar of seven 


and too, the tabla and the banya, strange and ancient Hindu drums. 


strings 
It is also thus making this rare 


Western world. 


Lahiri’s mission t relate what it’s all 


1] , ] rin : . 
program ehensible to the cultur audiences of the 


comp? 


artists are 


known 
Tetley 


[hese widely 
assistance on the 


National 


for their 


Tea Hour, Broadcasting. 


Those for whom Lahiri and Lota 


have given their programs include: 


Dr. William Beebe 
Mr. George Gershwin 
Mrs. E. F. Hutton 
Miss Irene Lewisohn 
Miss —_ Morgan 
Mr. Nicolai Sokoloff 
Mr. Edward Steichen 
Mr. Leopold Stokowski 


eee 
Exclusive direction of Catharine A. Bamman 


Barbizon-Plaza—101 West 58th Street, New York City () 
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tion of Largo al Factotum. Dino Borgioli, 
as Count Almaviva was original in his 
acting. His voice, flexible and agile, is 
eminently adapted to the — 
The Rosina, Mercedes 
skill in vocal embroidery, but had Rossini 
heard it, he would probably have com- 
mented as he once did upon vocal machina- 
tions used by a famous diva, who transposed 
the music to show off her voice: “Very 
nice, and the music isn’t bad! By whom 


mar” 


Capsir, showed 


Nores 

Tancredi Pasero, basso of the New York 
‘Met,” received a warm welcome on his 
return visit to Italy, and his fine voice and 
acting have made him one of the most suc- 
cessful artists at La Scala this spring. His 
roles are Don Basilio in the Barbiere, Hag- 
en in the Twilight of the Gods, Orvesio in 
Norma, and in the title role of Il Re by 
Giordano. 

Vasa Prihoda, violinist, an original “dis- 
covery” of the Milan public, gave a de- 
lightfully varied program to a large audi- 
ence in the Royal Conservatory. He was 
listened to with the intense interest given 
only to a truly great artist and every num- 
ber was applauded enthusiastically. The 
program included Brahms, Tschaikowsky 
and Paganini. De, S. 


Museum Concerts End With 
Record Audiences 


David Mannes and Orchestra 
Acclaimed by 7,000 


\ program largely of “request” numbers 
ended the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
free symphony series under David Mannes 
on Saturday night, March 28, when over 
7,000 people assembled, in spite of a steady 
downpour of rain, and gave one ovation 
after another to the band of musicians and 
conductor. Record audiences attended the 
concerts of this year, with both the January 
and the March series heard by the iargest 
crowds in the thirteen years of these pro- 
grams. The total audience was 74,000. 

The final program had, as requested num- 
bers, the Schubert Unfinished symphony ; 
Leonore overture, by Beethoven; Johann 
Strauss’ waltz, Roses from the South; 
\ndante from the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, and the “1812” Overture of Tschai- 
kowsky. On this final list Mr. Mannes 
placed the Tschaikowsky overture-fantasy, 
Hamlet, which has not been played in New 
York since 1903, according to W. J. Hen- 
derson of the Sun, and which was given 
then by the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, with Aus der Ohe, 
pianist, and Mr. Mannes, violinist, as the 
For the Strauss waltz the conduc- 
tor took the violin of one of the men in the 
orchestra and played as well as led. The 
delight of the audience was so great that 
even with the opening of the “1812” over- 
ture the applause did not cease, and it was 
necessary for orchestra and leader to stop 
and wait before beginning this number again. 
Cheers and shouts from the audience at the 
end of the program attested the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, which required many acknowl- 
edgments from Mr. Mannes and his players. 


sol sts. 


Concert at Curtis 


Institute 


The tenth season’s students’ concert was 
given in Casimir Hall of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, by pupils of 
\lbert Meiff of the violin faculty. There 
was a large and cordial audience who ac- 
corded the performers full appreciation for 
their excellent playing. The program was 
made up of music by Ysaye, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, Goldmark, d’Albert-Meiff and 
others, and the violinists appearing were: 
Charles Jaffe, Frederick Vogelgesang, 
Nathan Snader and Harold Kohon. Piano 
support was furnished by the following stu- 
dents in accompanying of Mr. Kaufman: 
Ralph Berkowitz, Florence Frantz and Eu- 
gene Helmer. 


Students’ 


David Artist-Pupil Sings in 
Waterbury 


\ large and cordial audience attended the 
recital of Marjorie Soper Nuhan, soprano, 
at the Waterbury (Conn.) Women’s Club. 
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FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 

during the coming summer, will 
conduct his ninth season of intensive 
courses in creative methods in music 
study and improvisation. He will teach 
in New York from June 1 to 26; in 
Chicago from June 29 to August 8, 
and in Oakland, Cal., from August 10 
to September 4. (Photo (c) G. Maillard- 


Ke sslere.) 


who, 





The accompanist and assisting artist was 
Elizabeth Harbison David, composer-pianist. 
Ross David, husband of Mrs. David and 
teacher of Mrs. Nuhn, was present. 

Mrs. Nuhn offered Mozart, Handel and 
Bach songs, German and Italian numbers 
and an English group. Several composi- 
tions by Mrs. David were included—Pro- 
cessional, Honeysuckle and A Singing Les- 
son. The Waterbury newspapers mention 
Mrs. Nuhn’s rich soprano voice, deep feel- 
ing and charming personality. Mrs. David, 
who presented several piano solos, won much 
applause and is commended by the press as 
a fine pianist and composer. Both artists 
received many floral gifts. 


Caroline Dosw Fry’s Summer 
Vocal Course 


“It is possible,” says Caroline Beeson 
Fry, prominent vocal teacher of New York 
and White Plains, “to make extraordi- 
narily rapid advancement when one’s whole 
attention is focussed for a time upon one 
subject, and when there is opportunity for 
uninterrupted work in a stimulating environ- 
ment under expert guidance.” This is in 
reference to Mrs. Fry’s summer course 
which will be held in her perfectly appointed 
White Plains studio. 

Features of the intensive course will be 
class, private lessons, studies in reper- 
toire, a weekly “open lesson,” studio 
recitals, a special class for choir directors 
(if a sufficient number of applications are 
received) and secondary instruction includ- 
ing coaching, sight-reading, elementary har- 
mony, French, German and Italian. 

The summer course starts Monday, 
22, and ends on Saturday, July 31. 


Thibaud for Ecole Normale 


The Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris, 
announces a series of technical and _ inter- 
pretative lessons in violin playing by Jacques 
Thibaud, to be given at the school between 
May 15 and 30. The technical works to be 
treated will include compositions by Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski, Viotti, Spohr and Paga- 
nini. The concert numbers are selected from 
the best known works of Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Lalo, 
Saint-Saéns, Chausson, Debussy, Faure and 
Ravel. 


June 


Ganz to Visit Havana 

Rudolph Ganz will go to Havana on 
April 26 to appear as guest conductor of 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
will travel by airplane between Miami and 
Havana. This trip marks the completion 
of his 1930-31 tour. Following it he will 
devote his spring activities to his work with 
the Chicago Musical College. 
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Berlin Ovation 
Greets Giannini 


| By Associated Press. 
| 
‘ 
' 
{ 


BERLIN, Feb. 16. 

Dusolina Giannini, Philadel- 
phia prima donne, was given 
so tremendous an ovation by a 
capacity house tonight that she 
had difficulty in obtaining a 
quiet spot to begin her second 
rendition. 

Thesinger was returning for 
the first time in several years 
to the scene of her first triumph 
with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and when she completed the 
aria from Rellini’s “Norma” the 
enthysiasm was uproarious. 





The Confirmation 


Dujolina Giannini und Primadonna 
Bruno Baller Bel Canto 1931 











Groker Abend in der Philharmonie 


{homen des gweiten. Mandes fingt ein bifder 
did, was aber vielleidt im Belen des affor- 
difdjen Gtils liegt, aus dem dicfe Mufit gu ver 
fteben ift. 

Die Attraftion bes Abends jedod) war Du- 
folina Grannint Bir batten fie {eit 
awei Jahren ni&t mehr gebsrt. Bon der Boll- 
fommenbeit ftanr man Entwidlung nidt ver- 
langen Sir muf als Crideinung, als be. 

ua 





9 wer- 
den. Die Giannini, Befiterin der vielleidt 
fdonften lebenden Stimme, *ft in ibrer [orifden 
rt vollfommen. Che Anfeh, hr Reidtum an 
Tonfarben und dynamifden Mitteln, ihre 
glodentlare Héhe — dicie Dinye fleden avers 
Halb jeder Debatte. Freili&h ift fie mehr Bele 
fantiftin als dramatifde Sargerin. Man mertt 
es am Unterjdied der Sntenfitategrade, mit 
denen fie Regitativifdes und Ariofes vortragt. 
Edhledihin Gtofertig war das Finale der 
-Rorma*-Arie. Ein grofes, internationales 
Publitum applaudierte ihe und Bruno Balter, 
bem ritterli®fien Dirigenten, son dem je eine 
Primadonna begleitet war. 
A. HL. Stuckenschmidt. 


in B. Z. Am Mittag 








Benommen, wie im Raufd, gebt 
man aus diefem Rongert der Dufolina 
Giannini nad Haus, beforgt, den 
Slang diefer ,,voce d’oro", dieler ,,gole 
denen” Gtimme, nicht aus dem Ober 
gu verlieren. Shr Gefang ift ein Ere 
Iebnis, das mit der Gtarle und Cine 
maligteit eines Naturereigniffes trifft, 
das erbebt, auf:iittelt, begliidt und auf 
lange Zeit erfdiittert. Die grofartige 
Natiirlichteit. mit der diefe fingende 


Der Gupere waynmen oes Kongerts 
im ausverfauften Beethovenfaal war 
feftlih. Das Programm enthielt nad 
einer Gtrauf, einer Radmaninoff- 
Gruppe italienifde Lieder und Arien 
und mehr als ein Dugend Zugaben. 
Die fremden Gpradjen find der Gian- 
nini fingend fo vertraut, wie die 
beimifdhe, und in jeder Mundart, in 
jedem Gtil, in der dramatifden Hod) 
fpannung einer Gerdi-, in der fdymel- 


Frau die Feffeln der Ronvention a onden Snnigteit der Butterfly-Arie, 

fprengt, mit der fie die Melodie ihtes Ha der ee Gaffenbiiberci 

a tn aie Fag gon eines neapolitanifder Strafentiedes 

beet wo Ginne, Geift par erg une reifit fie ihre Hirer gu Ctiirmen der 

trennbar eins oo — in dem Degeifterung bin 7 
ntrum, deffen Cridiitterung wir, 

paren a als das toftbarfte Wunfd- k o t é. va ‘TZ 

empfinden, das die Runft gu veriden- 14 

ten hat. Und pliglid) veritehen wir 

wieder den Ginn der alten Gagen von Te mPO 

Arion und Orpheus, die findlid) naiv 

und wabr die Madt des Gefanges 

preifen. 








The Translations 








DUSOLINA GIANNINI AND BRUNO 
WALTER 


The attraction of the evening, however, was 
Dusolina Giannini. We had not heard her for two 
years. One cannot expect that perfection develop 
further. One must accept her as one accepts a vision, 
or an impression which pervades the senses with 
happiness. Giannini, the possessor of what is per- 
haps the most beautiful living voice, is the perfec- 
tion of lyric art. Her intonation, the richness of 
her tone-colors, and dynamic shadings, the bell-like 
clearness of her high notes—all these are beyond 
any description or discussion. It is true that she 
is rather an exponent of bel canto than a dramatic 
songstress. This is especially noticeable in the dif- 
ference of degrees of intensity with which she ren- 
ders recitatives. Simply magnificent was the Finale 
of the Norma aria. A large international audience 
applauded her and Bruno Walter, the most chival- 
rous conductor who ever accompanied a primadonna. 


—A. H. Stuckenschmidt in 
the B. Z. am Mittag, 17 Feb., ’31. 


PRIMADONNA GIANNINI 


From this concert of Dusolina Giannini one returns home almost intox- 
icated—anxious not to let the ear lose the memory of this “voce d’oro,” this 
golden voice. Her singing is an event which strikes one with the same force 
and suddenness as a phenomenon in nature, which uplifts you, uproots you, 
makes you happy and grips you for a long time. 

The magnificent simplicity with which this singing artist breaks through 
the bounds of conventionality, with which she makes the melody of her inner 
being a part of the melody of the songs she sings—affects us so that emotions, 
soul and heart become one, gripping us with those treasured longings which 
only art can give us. She suddenly reveals to us the meaning of the old 
legends of Arion and Orpheus, who praised the power of song so naively. 

The background—a sold out concert hall—was in holiday mood. The 
program contained songs by Strauss and Rachmaninoff, a group of Italian 
songs and arias and more than a dozen encores. 

Giannini is as much at home in foreign languages as she in her own, and 
whether she sings dialect of any country, or any particular style such as the 
highly dramatic outburst of a Verdi aria, or the caressing feeling of the 

3utterfly aria, or the exuberant street urchin mood of a Neapolitan song— 
always she enraptures her listeners, earns a storm of applause. 


—Lotte Spitz in 
“Tempo.” 
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Alfred Mirovitch Claimed in Turn 
by Los Angeles and Chicago 


Noted Pianist and World Citizen to Teach in Both Cities— 
Yalls Pedal Much Neglected Animal of Piano Playing 


alifornia on March 29, 
eminent pianist and 
course of his travels, 
eight times and 
, granted an interview 

I se lines. In the 
ersat Mr. Mirovitch 
sting and valuable obser 
‘ considerations of 
unfortunately y a few can be quoted. 

On June 20 the fifth Mirovitch master 
class will start, and will extend up to August 


re leaving for ‘ 
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in the 

the globe 
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id ollege, 
) 1 by the Musica 
mumences on September 14, but the pianist 
will be, in a great measure, free to make 
numerous en- 
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; among them are 
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gagen 
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pioneer 
ing an absence from 
years (prior to this season) 
of South Africa, 
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1 during 


the pianist 
New York 
most cosm¢ 
is and Singapore. 
ig American cities 
Americanized 
tional characteristics become 
cal life But in Paris, for 
other, they remain true to 
litions and continue to live 
In Singapore there is an 
which the | 


soon become 


houses areé 
of twenty-eight different 


Eastern 
ie his first concert visit 


» aforementioned 


to Europe in many years. He played in 
Berlin, Hamburg and other German cities, 
The Hague. Spain (twelve concerts), and 
was soloist with the Colonne Orchestra in 
Gabriel Pierné. His success in 
notably a very “difficult” city 
There the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt called him “one of the real 
masters of his art,” and the Hamburger 
Nachrichten said: “His the sort of per 
onality that is needed for the future of the 


ae? 
oncert hall 


Paris, under 
Hamburg, 
was extraordinary 
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teaching activities, Mr. 
was always my desire, 
United States in 
in the growing 
only as a concert 
a builder, one who would 
knowledge and 
r00d music to the masses. I 
organizing of my master 
intentionally or 
unintentionally, the first step towards that 
end. I am more than gratified over my 
coming connection with the Chicago Musical 
College, which is undoubtedly one of the 
leading music schools in the world. Carl 
D. Kinsey is to me a remarkable example of 
American energy and _ business ability. 
Rudolph Ganz stands for the old European 
high artistic ideals, which I strive to repre- 
and so it is a wonderful thing to be 
» to work side by side with two such 


Speaking of 
Mirovitch said: “It 
since I first 
1920, to take an 
l of this country—not 


came to the 


active part 


but also as 

in a position to impart a 
appreciation ot g 
might say that the 


classes in California was, 


sent, 


master classes Mr. 
following to say “T am 

great believer in class sessions All stu 
dents should be present at every lesson. The 
privately taught pupil gets about forty les- 
sons in a year, and if he learns thoroughly 
fifteen pieces in a season he is doing much. 
Thus, after five years he will know about 
seventy-five pieces. Now, in my class work 
[ announce at every lesson the pieces for the 
next session. The pupils must bring the 
scores of these pieces and follow their per- 
formance by the others, making notes on 
what I have to say In this way every 
student profits by the lessons given to the 
others, and gets a ten or twentyfold knowl- 

lge of the piano repertoire over what he 
would acquire if he profited only by my 
criticisms and suggestions as to his own 
playing.” 

Mirovitch’s attitude towards teaching was 
characteristically expressed in the following 
“Once in my Los Angeles class a 
teacher from the Middle West, who came for 
study, asked at the audition, ‘What are you 
teaching principally in your master classes ?’ 
| answered, ‘Most of all, I teach enthusiasm.’ 
Unless the student continually gets joy out of 
the art and his studies, and his enthusiasm 
ncreases with every lesson, there is no use 

the pursuit of any art enthusiasm is the 
prime factor. Studying anything should 
never be a drudgery. The should 


always be attractive, so enthu- 


of his 


(On the subject 
Mirovitch had the 


anecdote 


lessons 


made that 
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siasm never wanes. One cannot succeed in 
anything unless he loves it.” 

A special feature of Mr. Mirovitch’s teach- 
ing is the use of the pedal—‘that very much 
neglected animal of piano playing,” as the 
subject of this interview dubbed that impor- 
tant adjunct of the pianistic craft. Discuss- 
ing the importance of teaching the proper 
use of the pedal, the pianist said: “About 
five years ago, when I was in Paris, one of 
the greatest of modern pianists expressed the 
opinion to me that pedalling could not be 
taught—that with 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents it was instinctive. To this opinion I 
am diametrically opposed, and I have seen 
my view proven many, many times in the 
case of my own pupils. Pedalling can be 
taught, like most other things; but, of 
course, the results are always qualified by 
the talent of the individual pupil. My expe- 
rience shows me that about 90 per cent of 
piano students can be taught to use the pedal 
intelligently and effectively. The judicious 
use of the pedal requires a_ sensitive and 
delicate foot technic, if I may use the expres- 
sion. There is a great difference between 
pressing the loud pedal down all the way, or 
only half or one-third the way; and when 
the great pianist I referred to above was 
playing some of his latest compositions and 
arrangements to me I called his attention to 
that fact in his own playing. ‘Oh, well, of 
course; if that’s what you mean, I suppose 
there is something to teach in pedalling be- 
sides preventing a blurring of harmonies.’ ”’ 

At this point of the interview, which took 
place over an excellent luncheon at a Rus- 
sian restaurant in the Carnegie Hall district, 
Mr. Mirovitch engaged in a conversation in 
Russian with someone of that nation- 
ality, and it soon became evident to the writer 
that the pianist had been sufficiently inter- 
viewed. The unexpressed hint was duly 
assimilated, and after the customary au 
revoirs and bon voyages the undersigned 
repaired to the Steinway Building and, more 
particularly, to his desk, to put down the 
Mirovitch utterances in the style best possible 
to him 


Tomford Harris One of America’s 
Greatest Pianists 

Tomford Harris was soloist with the Mil- 

waukee Philharmonic Orchestra on March 

8 and was engaged for a recital at the 

University Club, Milwaukee, March 22. He 

played a return engagement for Monmouth 
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College, Monmouth, Ill, on March 10, and 
gave a recital for Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio, March 18. Just a press comment or 
two may be culled from reports of these 
appearances, 

The Milwaukee Sentinel said: “Mr. Harris 
proved to be an artist who could win his 
audience completely. In fact, so great was 
the enthusiasm after his brilliant perform- 
ance (of Liszt’s E major concerto, with the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Waller) that he was recalled 
four times to acknowledge the audience’s 
tribute. He consented to give as an encore 
Liszt’s Forest Murmurs. This, too, proved 
to be a touchstone, but despite the insistent 
applause no more encores were forthcom- 
ing.” 

With regard to his recital, the Wisconsin 
News stated: “Harris took his audience by 
storm and he played encores until nearly six 
o'clock. His Liszt playing dazzled with 
technical brilliancy, his Bach was _ truly 
astounding in power, finish and imagina- 
tion, and his Chopin playing refreshingly 
robust. Not since Milwaukeeans first heard 
Horowitz has a young pianist of such 
authentic gifts come here.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, speaking 
of the orchestra concert, commented: “The 
Sunday afternoon program offered Tomford 
Harris, a young pianist who had caused 
something of a furore in his Chicago ap- 
pearances He gave the concerto what 
may justly be termed a masterly reading 
The listeners gave Mr. Harris a genuine 
ovation. .. . And the impression left is that 
he is a true musician, clearly on his way to 
a high place among native artists.” 


J. BEEK 
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North Carolina F. of M. C. 
Convention 


The 1931 convention of the North Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs, which was held 
in Goldsboro, N. C., on March 26, 27 and 
28, included a visit by Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway of Port Huron, Mich., president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. In 
her addresses before the body, Mrs. Ottaway 
presented the cause of recognition of music 
as one of the arts and credit to be given for 
music study in colleges. This has been the 
central thought of her brilliant administra- 
tion, built around the theme of “More Edu- 
cation in Music and More Music in Educa- 
tion.” Another pressing need presented by 
Mrs. Ottaway was that of the American-born 
artist who is being discriminated against be- 
cause of his birth-place and lack of foreign 
study. 

The program for Composers’ Night, which 
was one of the most interesting of the con- 
vention, was made up of compositions writ- 
ten by North Carolinians. Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, of Montreat, N. C., presided and 
gave to the audience an intimate view of the 
life of a composer, drawing on her own mem- 
ories for examples. Mrs. Adams also played 
a number of her own compositions. The com- 
posers represented on the program included 
Rob Roy Peery of Salisbury and Charles 
Vardell, Jr., of Winston-Salem, as well as a 
number of composers newer to the creative 
field. This program was in keeping with the 
policy of the National Federation of Music 
and is the culmination of a widespread recog- 
nition of North Carolina composers among 
Tar Heel music clubs. 

The lack of churchly music and the sub- 
stitution of music of the stage and even less 
deserving sources in the churches was de- 
cried at a church music breakfast presided 
over by Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas of Greens- 
boro, N. C., national chairman of choir ex- 
tension and state chairman of church music. 
All sects and faiths were joined in the dis- 
cussion of the various problems of the pas- 
tor, organist and choirmaster. One speaker 
voiced the belief that the need in the churches 
today for a purging of music is as great as in 
the days of Palestrina. 

An All-State Orchestra, made up of sixty- 
two players drawn from over the entire state, 
was one of the features of Junior Day. The 
leader of the orchestra was Lee Briggs of 
Asheville, who also wrote the number, Hill 
3illy, which was played by this group. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice 
of Mrs. Eugene Davis of Statesville to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Frank S. Smith of Asheville as 
president. Mrs. Smith leaves the presidency 
following an administration marked by bril- 
liant achievements. Mrs. Davis enters the 
office with an enviable record as the first 
vice- president of the organization and state 
chairman of extension. Other officers elected 
were: Mrs. Vance Weill of Goldsboro, first 
vice-president; Mrs. H. M. McAllister of 
Lumberton, second vice-president ; Mrs. C. M. 
Hassel of Charlotte, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. P. D. Gilreath of Greensboro, record- 
- secretary, and Mrs. W. G. Brown ot 

Carthage, corresponding secretary, are begin- 
ning the second year of their two year term 
of office. 


The “Mannes Family Trio” 


There was a gala event at the David Man- 
nes Music School on April 6, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Mannes, noted sonata recitalists, and 
their son, Leopold, gave a concert for the 
benefit of a distinguished former member 
of the school’s faculty. This is the first 

















DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, 
President of the Civic Concert Series of 
Chicago, who will speak at the Annual 
Music Day of the Woman’s Press Club of 
New York City at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
April 25. Miss Harshbarger will talk on 
the subject of “Present Day Music Condi- 
tions.” Betty Tillotson, chairman of the 
music committee of the Press Club, has 
prepared an unusual music program for this 

occasion. (Daguerre photo) 
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time in several years that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes have appeared in a public recital, re- 
peating the rare evenings of chamber music 
which brought them before the public for 
over twenty-five years. It was also the first 
occasion of a family concert. The recital, 
privately announced, was attended by an 
audience which filled every seat in the hall, 
and which attested its happiness in the eve- 
ning of music by many recalls for the three 
artists. David and Leopold Mannes played 
the Schumann A minor Sonata (op. 105), 
after which David and Clara Mannes were 
heard in the G major Beethoven Sonata, op. 
96. Mr. Mannes and his son concluded the 
program with a performance of the Cesar 
Franck Sonata. 


Gescheidt’s Young Artists’ 
Activities 

Earl Weatherford, tenor, was soloist in an 
all-Dvorak program on March 13 at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, under Dr. Dick- 
inson. He sang The Crucifixion on April 3 
at Bethel Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
N. J., and has been re-engaged as soloist of 
the Flatbush Congregational Church and the 
B’nai Jesuram Synagogue, Newark, 

Mary Hopple, contralto, whose radio 
hours keep her busy four nights weekly, was 
engaged by the General Electric Company to 
sing March 24 over Station WGY. On 
March 14 she was soloist at Arora Grata 
Cathedral in Brooklyn; she has been re-en- 
gaged as soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Englewood, N. J., this being her 
third consecutive year. 

Foster Miller, bass-baritone, sang The 
Crucifixion, March 29, at St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church in New York City; at the noon 
hour service of April 3, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, and on the evening of that date at 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
N. J. He has been re-engaged as soloist at 


the Flatbush Congregational Church, as well 
as the B'nai 
N. J. 


Jesurum Synagogue, Newark, 

Mary Aitken, soprano, was engaged by Dr. 
Dickinson to sing in Bach’s Coffee Cantata 
at the Union Theological Seminary in Feb- 
ruary. She appeared on the D. A. R. pro- 
gram at the concert at the Neighborhood 
Club, March 25. March 29 she was heard 
at the Women’s University Club in New 
York City, and on April 19 and 27 will sing 
on the Recitalists Hour, Station WEAF, at 
9.45 A. M. She has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the Flatbush Congregational 
Church, 

Harry Adams, tenor, was engaged by Dr. 
Dickinson for a noon hour service at the 
3rick Presbyterian Church, and has been 
re-engaged as soloist of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Hackensack, N. J. Helen Harbourt, 
soprano, is engaged to sing the prima donna 
role in the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
Patience, presented by the Montclair Oper- 
etta Club, Mt. Hebron School, Montclair, 
N. J., on April 23, 24 and 25; it will also be 
given at Princeton University, May 2. Miss 
Harbourt has been engaged as soloist at the 
Asbury Park Methodist Church, Asbury 
Park, N. J. Svea Wikstrom, soprano, has 
also been engaged to sing one of the impor- 
tant roles in the same operetta. 

Philip Whitfield, bass-baritone, was 
engaged by Dr. Dickinson for the 
Presbyterian Church; he was recently 
ist at the Unitarian Church of Hackensack, 

He is a member of Dr. Dickinson's 
double quartet in the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

The Oriana Quartet (consisting of Mary 
Aitken and Margaret Sherman, sopranos; 
Marion Cox and Louise Temple, contraltos ) 
recently appeared at the MacDowell Club, 
the Women’s Press Club, and in their own 
recital at the Barbizon, and were engaged 
by the New York Matinee Musicale for 
March 29, at the Hotel Ambassador. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts St. 
Matthew Passion in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu.—Orchestra Hall was filled 
with a reverent throng, April 1, to hear 
what has come to be an annual event in De 
troit—a performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
The forces under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s ba- 
ton were: the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
the Detroit Symphony Choir (trained by 
Victor Kolar), the Orpheus and Madrigal 
Clubs (Charles Frederic Morse, director), 
choir boys from Christ Church; Chandler 
Goldthwaite, organist; Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Margaret Matzenauer contralto; 
Richard Crooks, tenor; Nelson Eddy, bari- 
tone; and Fred Patton, bass. Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch, in addition to his duties as conductor, 
filled the post of pianist. 

As already stated, this work is no novelty 
to Detroit. It has come to be regarded as 
one of the crowning achievements of each 
musical season. The per formance this year 
maintained the high standard of excellence 
which Mr. Gabrilowitsch has established, 
and soloists, chorus and orchestra responded 
in every particular to their leader’s demands 
The oratorio was repeated the following 
evening. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted the 
work in Philadelphia last month. 
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APRIL 6 


Nanette Guilford 
audience filled Carnegie 
Nanette Guilford, 
— ypolitan Opera Com- 
Vittorio Verse at the piano. 
d, in fine voice, opened her pro- 
gram with German lieder by Strauss, 
hms, Schubert, and Bruch. As _ usual, 
diction and artistic interpretation were 
excellent. Miss Guilford then presented La 
Mamma Morta, from Andrea Chenier; Les 
Filles des Cadix, Delibes, and songs by 
Sibelius, Pole and Debussy, conclud- 
ing this recital with a brilliant 
performance of Hymne au Soleil, 
which she was obliged to repeat. Following 
the intermission Miss Guilford was heard 
from Madame Butterfly. In con- 
clusion, she sang in her native tongue songs 
yy Wolf, Kramer, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
the Apparition of Mary from Deems Tay- 
lor’s new opera, Peter Ibbetson. This con- 
cert was given for the benefit of Camp 


Edalia 

APRIL 7 
Elly Ney 
Elly Ney, one of the 
present day woman pianists, 
New York recital of the season in Town 
Hall in the afternoon. Mme. Ney is well 
known as a Beethoven interpreter, and on 
this occasion she devoted her entire program 
to that composer. The numbers she chose 
ranged through the different periods of 
Beethoven’s life. There were the Six Vari- 
ations, Op. 34; the C minor and C sharp 
sonatas; the Andante Favori, and the 
\Appassionata Sonata The concert was 
under the auspices of the National Hymn 

Sing Association 
This program is, of 
ing a the highest 
degree and equal powers of interpretation. 
Mme. Ney met all difficulties, mechanical 
and temperamental, in her usual brilliant 
style. She with fire and passion, but 
and restraint, and shone 
in effects of lightness and delicacy as well 
| re full-bodied tones. The audi 

its applause. 
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(1928) was the longest and most pretentious 
piece on the program—also one of the best. 
A splendid piece of writing, full of color, 
changing mood and beauty, well orchestrated 
and impressive. There is a splendid orches- 
tral interlude before the last verse. Louis 
Victor Saar provided a new setting of the 
128th Psalm for chorus, tenor solo, orches- 
tra and organ (1930). Conventional! All 
been said hundreds of times before. The 
final fughetta, climax with organ, and noisy 
nothingness were especially of ancient style. 

To the opposite, again, were two pieces by 
Theophil Wendt, The Death of Summer and 
The Coming of Summer (1928). Finely 
written and full of genuine musical inven- 
tion as well as knowledge of construction. 
The second of these was among the best 
pieces on the program. 

Finally, to end, was the Invocation to St. 
Cecilia, the club song, composed by Victor 
Harris in 1914 and heard many times since. 
Even Victor Harris has never written any- 
thing more appealing than the tune—for 
oboe—to the words “Sing till the Heart of 
Music wakes.” The entire composition, 
which was presented on this occasion with 
orchestra and organ, is of lasting worth. 
Following it, and, indeed, throughout the 
evening, there was much applause for Mr. 
Harris and the club from the largest audience 
of the season. 

The soloists also received much eS. 
Mr. Gridley sang an aria from Coleridge 
Taylor's Hiawatha and several songs. Mr. 
Baer sang an aria from Leoncavallo’s Zaza 
and songs, one of which was Robert Braine’s 
lovely That Day We Met. The accompa- 
nist was Willard Sektberg. There were 
encores 

On this festive occasion the standard of 
artistry was at its highest. These women 
sing extraordinarily well. They have been 
perfectly drilled, they have good voices, and 
they know and properly interpret the mean- 
ing of every movement of the baton Mr. 
Harris so vigorously wields. The orchestra 
played excellently and there was a fine spirit 
of cooperation in all the presentations. An 
auspicious ending of twenty-five years of 
hard work. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in the ball room 
of the Junior League, East Seventy-first 
street, a reception in honor of Victor Harris 
was given by Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, for 
many years president of the Saint Cecilia 
Club, and Mrs. Charles J. Nourse, Jr., pres- 
ent president. About 300 invitations were 
issued to the present singing members and a 
number of members of former years. A large 
attendance followed, and at the end of the 
very pleasant afternoon Mr. Harris was pre- 
sented with a superb gift—a set of Old 
English (1790) silver bowls of various sizes 
and a pair of magnificent silver candelabra 


National Orchestral Association 


At Carnegie Hall on 
the National Orchestral 
sarzin conducting, gave its seventh concert 
of the season, assisted by Georges Barrere, 
soloist. The program: Bach, Concerto 3; 
Mozart, Concerto for Flute; Maganini, 
Night on an Island of Phantasy; Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 5 

Maganini’s work was given for the first 
time anywhere, and a program note says 
that during this season two other works have 
had their first performances under these 
auspices: Paniaqua’s Mayan Legend and 
Jarecki’s Songs. Maganini, who is Ameri- 
can-born, has done better things than this. 
He has over-reached himself, undertaken 
more than he could accomplish. He is not in 
the least “modern” in feeling, but makes 
vague and inept attempts at modernism, mod- 
ern effects that do not “come off.” He curbs 
his natural invention by attempting to 
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express night on this island of phantasy, and 
gives his audience neither night nor phan- 
tasy. He ends with the loudest noise we 
have ever heard produced by a symphony 
orchestra—and noise is out of fashion. 

3e it said that the orchestra surpassed 
itself in the playing of this heavily weighted 
score. Also in the other things, not least of 
all the tasteful and subdued accompaniment 
to Barrere’s flute solo, with its amazing 
cadenza — evidently by Barrere himself. 
Long applause followed and continued until 
Barrere refused to make any more bows and 
the orchestra men resumed their places. The 
Bach and the Beethoven, too, were played 
with fine sonority and solidity of tone and, 
at the same time, clarity of texture. Mr. 
Barzin is proving himself an excellent con- 
ductor and teacher, and obtains laudable 
results from the skilled young players in his 


charge. 
APRIL 8 
Jose Iturbi 


His admirers gave enthusiastic welcome 
and approbation, and most regretful farewell, 
to Jose Iturbi at this final seasonal appear- 
ance of the popular Spanish pianist. He 
drew an enormous audience, Carnegie Hall 
being sold out, even to rows of seats on 
the stage. 

Iturbi played the Handel-Brahms Varia- 
tions; Beethoven’s E major Sonata, opus 
109; three Chopin Etudes (C sharp minor, 
and G flat, opus 10, and A flat, opus 25) ; 
two Mendelssohn Songs Without Words, 
and the same composer’s Rondo Capriccioso ; 
Ravel’s Pavane; Debussy’s Jardins sous la 
pluie and Feux d’artifice, and De Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance. Of course there were 
also the ‘usual hotly demanded and gra- 
ciously granted encore numbers. 

Iturbi’s art is familiar here to those who 
value fastidious interpretations and polished 
pianism, and to say that all the engaging 
facets of his talent were in amiable and ar- 
resting evidence at his last recital, is to re- 
peat an oft-told story in these columns. 

The Iturbi repose, finish, style, witcheries 
of tone and technique, and informed and 
versatile readings, have constituted a high 
light in our pianistic picture this winter. 
Crowds have attended his appearances and 
impressive ovations have fallen to his lot. 
Iturbi promises to remain an abiding attrac- 
tion in this country. He is remarkable and 
unique in that, aside from his gifts, his 
American triumph was achieved instantane- 
ously and has endured brilliantly. 


Philharmonic Orchestra 

At this Wednesday concert in Carnegie 
Hall, much interest centered upon two com- 
positions by Abram Chasins, Flirtation in 
a Chinese Garden, and Parade. Other works 
on the program were Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride overture, Dmitri Szostakewicz’ Sym- 
phony, op. 10, Suite from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s The Snow Maiden, and Wagner's 
overture to The Flying’ Dutchman. 

The Flirtation morceau by Chasins is an 
orchestrated version of three Chinese piano 
pieces written by him for the white keys 
only. The score as heard at the Philhar- 
monic concert, is for small orchestra, takes 
less than three minutes to play, and engages 
the listener through its prettiness, daintiness, 
and whimsical humor. Amusing employ- 
ment is made of an old American popular 
song called Where Did You Get That Hat? 
which refers to the amazing bowler head- 
gear worn by the enamored Chinese swain 
when he vaults the garden gate for his flir- 
tation with the little Oriental lady. 

Parade deals with matters more stern. A 
Chasins pupil, Cesar Finn, has annotated the 
composition as ‘follows: 

“This ‘Parade’ is, in reality, a compact 
tone-poem. Using the minimum of pages 
Chasins has compressed into them an ex 
pression of that elemental fear with which 
the constructive man views a concerted ac- 
tion of potentially destructive forces. Be- 
hind the banners and the shining brass 
Chasins remembers spilled blood; under- 
neath the ruthless tramping he hears the 
silence of unfruitful death. 

“The power of the piece lies in its use of 
contrast—the smug assurance of the march 
ers, and the force of dissolution at work 
underneath. Inexorably this force distorts 
the physiognomy of the parade until it be- 
comes a monstrous rout destroying itself 
and leaving only a tuneless echo straggling 
into silence.” 

Parade also is a short work but into its 
cleverly and convincingly scored pages, the 
twenty-seven year old American composer 
has given eloquent voice to the program- 
matic idea and his reaction to its various 
phases. The theme material is expressive, 
treated with contrasts of mood and color, 
climaxed logically, and orchestrated with a 
facile and fastidious hand. 
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Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Moussorgsky, but nevertheless his symphony 
shows some original thought, is melodious, 
brilliantly scored, and highly effective. 

Toscanini and his players were in superb 
fettle throughout the concert and achieved 
resounding response from the audience. 

N. Y. U. Glee Club 

At Town Hall the fourth annual concert 
of the New York University Glee Club at- 
tracted a large audience. Earle Spicer, bari- 
tone, was guest artist and Alfred M. Green- 
field conducted. The program held numbers 
by Chadwick, Tomkins, Bach, Bantock, 
Burleigh, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and 


others. 
APRIL 9 


Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony program at Carne- 
gie Hall on April 9 contained two Bach 
numbers, the F major Brandenburg concerto 
and the D minor piano concerto, with Alex- 
ander Brovsky as soloist. As a final num- 
ber there was Brahms’ C minor symphony. 
Mr. Borovsky proved himself an ideal Bach 
exponent, bringing out the polyphony of the 
pianistic part of the concerto with absolute 
clarity of voice exposition, and producing a 
full and persuasive tone. His climaxes were 
impressive. A large audience attended. 

Laurie Merrill and Marcel 
Grandjany 

An evening of poetry and music at the 
Roerich Museum, shared by Laurie Merrill, 
poet, and Marcel Grandjany, harpist, brought 
the participants many sincere compliments, 
for it was altogether an exquisite, charming 
affair. The combination of original poems, 
delivered by the creator herself, with piano 
background (Karl Young), also a group 
with harp, interspersed by modern romantic 
harp solos, was altogether novel. The re 
action of the listeners —_ immediate. Close 
attention was followed by utmost apprecia- 
tion, with demands for additional numbers, 
both of poet and harpist. 

Miss Merrill’s speaking voice is tender, 
full of nuance, her poise perfect, with utter 
devotion to interpretation, and the response 
of the large audience came _ forthwith. 
Georgeous flowers were sent her after her 
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Both works by Chasins had a highly favor- and Improvisation 


able reception and the composer was called 
to the platform, bowed his thanks, and re- 
ceived the applause also of Toscanini, who 
conducted the music devotedly. 

The Szostakowicz symphony was heard 
here in 1928, when Stokowski performed 
it with the Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
young Russian is influenced strongly by 
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group in a Spanish costume, which brought 
continued applause. 

Following her last poems, wearing a blue 

French costume, and recited to harp obligato, 
she added Friendship; for this and for Night- 
fall in Normandy (printed in the New 
é Times) Grandjany composed special 
music, greatly heightening the effect. Miss 
Merrill's ease and grace were never more 
pronounced. 

The accompanying piano music by eminent 
composers was played with beauty of touch 
by Karl Young. Harp numbers included a 
gavot in the style of Lully, by Jacques Pil- 
lois, which was much liked and applauded ; 
Rhapsodie, Souvenir and Children at Play, 
compositions by the harpist, and virtuoso 
pieces by Godefroid and Renié which 
brought him warm applause, also an encore 
of bright nature. The distinguished char- 
acter of the audience was apparent, and 
warm tributes were paid both artists at the 
close. 


Singers Club of New York 


The Singers Club of New York gave its 
second private concert at Town Hall on 
Thursday evening before a large audience, 
which gave full indication of enjoying the 
program to the limit. 

The singers, under* their distinguished 
conductor, Alfred Y. Cornell, made an ex- 
cellent impression. Every year has shown 
a steady gain in artistry. There was a 
fine tonal balance, an intelligent co-opera- 
tion among themselves and their leader, 
which always makes for enjoyable singing, 
and a clarity of diction that added to the 
general high standard of their work. Ad- 
mirable rhythm was noted and a lack of 
monotony in their interpretations, which is 
not always the case in choral ’ singing. 

They first sang Arab Song (Clokey), 
Tender Ties (Delbruck-Robinson) and The 
Street Fair (Manning-Nash). In contrast 
was Seven Caricatures (Channing-Le- 
febvre), showing how certain composers 
might have treated a four measure theme. 
This proved highly amusing. Four Shake- 
spearean, charmingly done, and a conclud- 
ing group, Poe’s Fordham Prayer (Harvey 
Gaul) and the Apotheosis of Hans Sachs 
(The Meistersinger) (Wagner) brought 
much appreciation for the singers and Mr. 
Cornell, which was genuinely merited. 

Two soloists added to the pleasure of the 
concert: Verna Osborne, soprano, and 
Earl Waldo, bass, with Frederick Shattuck, 
pianist, and Irving T. Davis, organist. 


APRIL 10 


Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh 


Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh presented a 
program of music for two pianos in Town 
Hall in the evening. Both have given reci- 
tals in New York and abroad, but this was 
their first appearance here as a team. Both 
are artist-pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Lhevinne. 

Miss Deck and Mr. Haigh offered Bauer’ s 
transcription of Bach’s Concerto in C minor, 
Mozart’s Sonata in D, the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn and several 
shorter pieces, including three by Mr. Haigh 
and his arrangement of the Polonaise from 
Boris Godounoff. In their playing the 
pianists showed themselves temperamentally 
and rhythmically compatible, possessed of 
technical excellence and commendable re- 
straint. The Mozart sonata was presented 
with full regard for its lyric beauties and 
the Brahms work was likewise played in 
notable style. There was a large audience 
and numerous recalls and flowers. 


Jules Bledsoe 


The colored baritone who made Ol’ Man 
Ribber famous drew a large audience to 
his Carnegie Hall recital, when he sang 
English, German, French, Spanish and 
Negro songs in the idiom. In some of 
these he made undeniable effect, reaching 
dramatic heights in appropriate places, more 
especially Mephistopheles’ Serenade (Faust) 
and the Cossack song (Fourdrain). He 
also demonstrated ability to sing with ut- 
most tenderness, and of course the Spirit- 
uals were ideal; some of these were of his 
own arranging. Carl Robinson was a cap- 
able accompanist. 


APRIL Il 


Boston Chamber Orchestra 


The Chamber Orchestra of Boston, con- 
ducted by Nicolas Slonimsky, gave a con- 
cert at the New School for Social Research 
on Saturday evening with the assistance 
of Lucile Lawrence, Edmond Allegra and 
Colin McPhee. Mr. McPhee played his 
own cencerto for piano and wind octet; 
Miss Lawrence played Salzedo’s exquisite 
concerto for harp and seven wind instru- 
ments; and Mr. Allegra played three pieces 
for clarinet alone by Stravinsky. The bal- 
ance of the program was for orchestra and 
consisted of the Stravinsky suite from the 
History of a Soldier, and Varese’s Octandre. 


Boston Symphony 


A large Saturday matinee audience at- 
tended in classical attitude, the performance 


MUSICAL 


of Bach’s Suite, No. 3, in D and the violin 
concerto, and Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantas- 
tique. 

The concerto was played by Messrs. 
Burgin and Theodorowicz, and gave much 
pleasure. 

3erlioz’ music needs no analysis these 
days. His fame has withstood both burn- 
ing praise and withering abuse. He still 
remains important as the first of the or- 
chestrators who broke away from the meth- 
ods of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Serge Koussevitzky gave an animated and 
brilliant interpretation of the symphony, 
and reverent and finely proportioned read- 
ings of the Bach compositions. 


Chevalier-Barrere Concert 


Carnegie Hall was packed on Saturday 
evening for a very unusual concert pro- 
vided by Maurice Chevalier, well known 
stage and screen star, the Barrere Little 
Symphony, Georges Barrere, conductor, and 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, pian- 
ists. 

The program opened with a group by 
the Little Symphony: Le Devin du Village 
(Rousseau), Musette and Forlane (Cou- 
perin) and Sarabande and Contredanse 
(Rameau) played beautifully with all the 
charm and delicacy of the French com- 
posers’ style. Following that there were 
two two-piano numbers: Nocturnes (Fetes), 
Debussy-Ravel, and Ravel’s Valse played by 
Messrs. Fray and Braggiotti, who was re- 
sponsible for their arrangement for duo- 
piano. These young men, unmistakably 
gifted, also accompanied Chev yvalier in his 
songs. 

The distinguished French artist, with 
personality plus, easily won his audience. 
His songs were well chosen and contrasting 
in moods. In the funny and serious tunes 
he was equally at home and equally divert- 
ing and entertaining. His opening song 
was Je ne Peux pas Vivre sans Amour, 
after which came Mary Jane, Hello Beau- 
tiful and Dites-Moi, Ma Mere. The audi- 
ence applauded to the echo and recalled him 
numerous times. 

Later he sang La Chanson 
Elephants, did imitations of three of 
France’s best known comedians, gave an 
impression of an Apache singing Ma Regu- 
liere and one or two others. The size and 
enthusiasm of the audience proved conclu- 
sively that Chevalier has a following and 
is an especially novel attraction in concerts 
of such a combination. 

Mr. Barrere and his men 
Ouverture et Gavotte (Faure), 
Lune and Cortege (Debussy), 
ing the audience to rounds of warm ap- 
plause. Then the pianists did Yankee 
Doodle (variations of the theme, composed 
by Mario Braggiotti, showing how Bach, 
Chopin, Debussy and Gershwin would have 
played it). All in all, everyone had a good 


time. 
APRIL 12 
Polyhymnia 


The New York Polyhymnia, an enter 
prising group of musicians under the direc- 
tion of Lazare Saminsky, presented its firsi 
local concert Sunday evening at the Martin 
Beck Theater. A most pretentious program 
held a large audience for the best part of 
two hours, and demonstrated once again 
the interest a metropolitan gathering has 
for modern composition. 

The recital opened with a group of old 
and new American chorals, comprising 
early New England Psalm tunes and three 
later settings from thé pens of H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Frederick Jacobi and Leo Sowerby, 
all given by the Emanu-E] Choir and the 
Pan-American Symphonic Ensemble. There 
followed Moussorgsky’s King Saul with 
Henry Clancy and the choir used as the 
means of interpretation. To close the 
opening section, excerpts from The Daugh- 
ter of Jephtha by the director, Mr. Saminsky, 
were interestingly rendered by the en- 
sembles and Ruth Rodgers, soprano. 

The latter half of the evening began with 
two early French melodies, delightfully 
sung by Miss Rodgers and the choir. These 
were matched by six troubadour songs of 
Provence and Navarre, simply and en- 
trancingly done by Marianne de Gonitch of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Comnanv. 

The final offerings were two ballets done 
for the first time in this country. The first 
was entitled A Page From Euripides. It 
was backed by. music from Michel Gnies- 
sin’s Phoenician Maidens and described the 
death of the two sons of Oedipus, King of 
Thebes, as told by their sister, Antigone 
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Clair de 
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and the Phoenician Maidens from the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi. The choreog- 
raphy was created by the gifted Ruth St. 
Denis and her dancers, while M. Rudinov 
handled the baritone narration with deft 
appreciation of its musical difficulties. He 
was assisted by the chorus and ensemble 
used at other times on the program. 

The second ballet was listed as “A Page 
From Homer—The Feast at King Alcin- 
ous’s Court” with music by Evelyn Berck- 
man. The cast comprised the St. Denis 
Dancers, with Arthur Moor, Eugene Oliver, 
Basin Gilpen and Josephine Villard assum- 
ing chief parts. Ethel Luening, so- 
prano, gave an excellent account of herself 
as The Singer, assisted by the chorus and 
ensemble. 

These two works were distinct additions 
to the musical portraits of the season, 
covering the modern field in sufficient degree 
to attract the devotees of contemporary 
composition. The stagings were simple in 
the first instance and richly colored in the 
second. There is a happy balance between 
all sections of the dramatic departments 
as well as between the vocal measures and 
those allotted to the instrumental divisions. 

Mr. Saminsky and his associates are to 
be congratulated upon the outcome of the 
endeavor. 


solo 


League of Composers 

On Sunday afternoon the League of Com- 
posers offered a list of novelties at the Art 
Center, including music by Sandor Harmati, 
Hungarian- born, now living in America; 
Harold Morris, American-born, and Leo 
Ornstein, Russian-born and who has lived in 
America nearly all his life. The Ornstein 
of this occasion, as represented by six pre- 
ludes for cello and piano, proved to be far 
removed from the composer of the Wild 
Man’s Dance of some twenty years ago. 
Interesting music, however, and excellently 
played by Alexandre Barjansky and Mr. 
Ornstein. The New York String Quartet 
gave a stirring and colorful interpretation of 
Harmati’s second quartet, and lent its aid to 
the composer in a fine performance of Har- 
old Morris’ quintet for piano and strings, 
energetic and melodic, and not as modern as 
one expects Morris to be. 


New York Philharmonic 


Sunday afternoon saw the Carnegie Hall 
repetition of the program given by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on the previous Wed- 
nesday evening and Friday afternoon. As 
before, Abram Chasins’ works were liked 
by the audience and he was called to the 
platform and had to bow his thanks for the 
cordial applause. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra’s last 
concert of the season was given at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday evening, Henry Hadley con- 
ducting. Opening with Beethoven’s Leonore 
overture, the program continued with Cesar 
Franck’s third organ choral in A minor, 
transcribed for orchestra by James P. Dunn, 
who also conducted it. Margaret Brady was 
at the organ. Choral Aaa by Brahms, 
Allegri, W addington, Tallis and Byrd were 
sung by Father Finn’s Choristers, conducted 
by Father Finn. 

The second half of the program consisted 
of Wagner music. Siegfried’s Funeral 
March was played in memoriam for George 
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W. Chadwick (who died April 4), friend 
and teacher of Mr. Hadley. Mr. Dunn con- 
ducted the orchestra and the ladies’ unit of 
the Manhattan Choral Club in the Spinning 
Song, from the Flying Dutchman. Mr. Had- 
ley resumed the baton for Senta’s Ballad, 
which introduced the soloist of the evening, 
Julia Peters. Miss Peters is the possessor 
of a lovely, colorful soprano voice of pure, 
smooth quality, which she uses freely and 
with an apparent lack of effort. She sang 
the ballad with admirable dramatic feeling, 
displ aying excellent breath control and plenty 
of volume with no forcing or sharpness. Miss 
Peters also has a gracious stage appearance 
and a charm of personality which puts her 
at Once en rapport with her audience. The 
soprano’s second number was Dich, Theure 
Halle, from Tannhauser, and was brilliantly 
sung with full, warm tone. Whether low or 
high, pianissimo or forte, her 
always emitted freely and evenly. 

The best orchestral offering of the evening 
was the concluding number, the Paris version 
of the Bacchanale from Tannhauser, which 
was warmly applauded by the capacity audi- 


ence, 
Ray Porter Miller and 


James Phillip 


Porter Miller, 
Phillip, baritone, 


tones were 


Ray soprano, and James 
were presented in the 
Young American Artists Series at the Bar- 
bizon on Sunday afternoon. They were 
heard in an interesting program and gave 
much pleasure to their auditors. Leonard 
Rudko accompanied both artists. These 
musicale-teas are presented through the 
courtesy of the National Music League. 
Gounod’s Redemption Sung Over 
WEAF 
Gounod’s Redemption was 
the National Oratorio Society, 
renrath, conductor, for 
broadcast, April 12. The soloists were: 
Catherine Palmer, soprano; Paula Hem- 
minghouse, contralto; Fred Hufsmith, tenor, 
and Darl Bethmann, baritone. The National 
Oratorio Society have put on the air this 
season, under Mr. Werrenrath’s masterly 
direction, choral music of such distinction 
and beauty as has won nation-wide acclaim. 
These programs are sent out every Sunday, 
from 1 to 2 p. m., over Station WEAF. Next 
Sunday (April 19) the society will offer 
Schubert’s Mass in F major and the Coffee 
Cantata of Bach. In Mr. Werrenrath’s 
absence, Harry Spier will be the conductor. 
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Ysaye’s Tribute to the Hart House Quartet 


Quoted From A. Raymond Mullens’ Article in MacLean’s 

Magazine of Toronto, Canada 
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Minneapolis Symphony 
Gives Delightful 
Concerts 


Maier and Pattison, and Myra 
Hess Please 
M1nn.— Maier 
University of 
Course on March 3 with 
supreme two-piano recitals. They 

re quite up to their own standard,—they 
surpass themselves, and the ca- 
audience was very impressionable. 
was an evening of exceptional 
Many encores added to the evi 
dent satisfaction of the listeners. Mrs. Car- 
le Scott, f this series of con 
erts, announced from the platform, as is 
her custom, the attractions for the 1931-32 
Irs The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
Richard Tauber, Yehudi Menuhin, Sigrid 
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a baby. His first violin instruction was 
from Mrs. Adamson, of Toronto, and later 
he studied with Von Kunitz and Chailly and 
Sametini in Paris. His debut as a soloist 
in England caused a sensation. 

Milton Blackstone was born in New York 
City. He won scholarships which enabled 
him to study with Kneisel and Schradieck 
Mr. Blackstone went to Canada to become 
a member of the Toronto Symphony Orches 
tra. He has instructed many young Can 
adian violinists, and intends to give that 
country a new idea of the possibilities of 
the viola as a solo instrument. 

Boris Hambourg is a member of the fa 
mous family of musicians of that name. 
He was born in Voronesh, Russia, and came 
to London as a child. Years later the family 
settled in Toronto, where the father of 
Mark, Boris and Jan opened and conducted 
a successful conservatory of music soris 
Hambourg is a cellist of international re 
nown, having appeared as a_ soloist with 
great success throughout the musical world 
interesting article on 
the Hart House Quartet Mr. Mullens say 
“Canada’s love of what is the finest in art 
made the existence of this quartet possible 
Canada gave the four who com 
prise it their opportunity, and in return they 
are all Canadian citizens 


In concluding his 


musicians 


paniment for Albert Spalding in Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto. Mr. Clifton made his 
audience aware of the textural appeal of 
the orchestra’s tone, phrased deftly but 
warmly, contrasted moods and colors sharp- 
ly, and was so successful in general that he 
was sturdily applauded. The two Debussy 
nocturnes, Clouds and Festivals, were not 
auite so fortunate in their treatment, but 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture, The Russian 
Easter, was a distinctive production Al- 
bert Spalding really made the Mendelssohn 
concerto delightful by refusing to be led into 
the usual sentimentalities, a supremely sane, 
balanced and masterly example of violinistic 
art. 

The Minneapolis high schools have estab 
lished the habit of performing operettas in 
a manner superior to the usual productions. 
South High, under the direction of H. 
Griebenow, gave two performances of The 
Chimes of Normandy, March 12 and 13, and 
on the same evenings Central High, under 
the direction of Sydney Morse, presented 
Erminie. These productions attracted large 
audiences and added to the reputation of the 
schools and directors. Berthold Busch, bari- 
tone, was heard in recital at the Minneapo- 
lis College of Music, March 16. Critics and 
public pronounce his voice and art of high 
merit. This first appearance was highly 
succe ssful 

The second guest conductor to wield the 
baton of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra was Eugene Goossens. He conducted the 
fifteenth concert and chose as his program 
Goldmark’s overture, In Springtime ; 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, No. 40; the 
Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1, in E minor, by 
Vaughan Williams; the Introduction to Act 
III from Lohengrin, by Wagner, and the 
Pictures at an Exhibition, by Moussorgsky. 
Mr. Goossens indicated clearly that he is 
keenly aware of the points of beauty which 
attract him, and very skilfully set them 
before the audience, which admired Mr. 
Goossens’ judgment and recalled him again 
and again to impress him with this fact. 
Naturally, with but a week’s rehearsals, only 
the high lights of his intentions could be 
realized. He dynamized the tone of the 
strings and used this added vigor with biting 
eloquence, but always with purpose, with 
design. One might disagree with some of 
the tempos in the Mozart symphony, but the 
familiar outlines were set forth with a sure 
hand. The Wagner excerpt was keen-edged 
and unswerving in its rise to a_ stunning 
climax. The Moussorgsky numbers, orches- 
trated by Ravel, gave the conductor a golden 
opportunity to show his command of modern 
orchestral coloring; now tapestry tints, then 
a raciness or a sublime ardor—these and 
more he wrought with no bombast, no rhet- 
oric. To meet with such a poetic mind, such 
an assured hand, gave unusual delight to the 
large audience which greeted Mr. Goossens. 

Gabriel Fenyves, the Hungarian pianist 
now with the MacPhail School of 
gave in the Woman's Club 
recital which easily surpassed his 
appearances, both in the excellence of his 
nlaying and the enthusiasm of the audience. 
His recitals are musical events of impor 
tance. 

The Symphony Society has started Sunday 
“Pops.” The first of was given at 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium on March 
22. Mr. Verbrugghen returned after an 
absence of over two weeks and was cordially 
welcomed by over three thousand listeners 
The Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5 was 
the big attraction, with several short num 
bers suitable for the “Pop” plan. 

The Thursday Musical Club closed its 
season with a performance of Verdi’s La 
Traviata at the Orpheum Theater, March 26. 
Victoria Bouchier as Violetta made a real 
success Edmund Cronon, Fred Smith, 
Frances Allen, Janette Winton, Reuben 
Snesrud, Charles Wilbur, Rudolph Peterson, 
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April ; 
Francis Gilsdorf, Loren Lund and William 
Bessessen, Jr., sang the other roles. 

The second “Pop” concert, March 29, of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra intro- 
duced Bertold Busch, baritone, as i 
Mr. Busch easily confirmed the excellent im- 
pression made at his recital earlier in the 
month. Mr. Verbrugghen scored with the 
Suite for Orchestra, op. 19, by Dohnanyi, 
and several brilliant shorter numbers. 

North High School Glee Clubs and 
Orchestra gave a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah Rollin Pease, Inez Davis 
Richter, Elsa Hartig McVeety, Esther 
Quella, Mrs. Roy T. Tenney, Harold Miller, 
Luther Sletten and Donald Wallace were 
the soloists. The performance was directed 
by Roy T. Tenny, E. I. Gadbois and Ethel 
Crittenden. Be. tak 


soloist. 


Seibert’s Manifold Activities 

Henry F. Seibert completed his third 
season as official organist of the Town Hall, 
New York, when he played the season’s last 
recital on March 27. After the recital he 
was tendered an ovation. Robert Erskine 
Ely, director of the Town Hall, led Mr 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 

Seibert to the centre of the state and spoke 
in most laudatory terms about the weekly 
organ recitals. 

Mr. Seibert played four recitals this sea 
son at the Westchester County Centre, White 
Plains, N. Y., on the new 000 Aeolian 
organ, one of his audiences numbering 4,000. 
He has been engaged by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, Irene Lewisohn, director, to play 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach, 
in a program of organ and chamber music, 
April 26 and 27, Kauffman Auditorium, New 
York. On Mr. Seibert’s recent Southern 
tour, one of the recitals was at Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., in a series of 
concerts in which Paderewski preceded him 
The dean of music wrote of the organ re 
cital: “You have a way of gripping your 
listener that is rarely found in an organist.” 

Mr. Seibert has recently been commis 
sioned to prepare the Christmas Festival pro 
gram for the Sunday Schools of the United 
Lutheran Church of America. On Sunday 
afternoon, April 12, he, with his church 
quartet (Louise Lerch, Viola Silva, Herman 
Horn, Donald Pirnie) gave a recital and 
service at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York City. 

Seventh Reengagement for Stratton 

Charles Stratton, tenor, will give his 
seventh annual recital before the Brooklyn 
Institute, April 21. Mr. Stratton is giving 
a “request program” this year, as the mem- 
bers have asked for a repetition of several 
numbers sung at his previous appearances. 
Good Friday, at noon, Mr. Stratton sang in 
Stainer’s Crucifixion at The Brick Church, 
New York, and in the evening sang in the 
same work at Grace Church, Orange, N. J. 
Mr. Stratton appeared, April 7, for the 
Junior Emergency Relief Society at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, and he will sing 
again for this organization at their annual 
luncheon, May 12, at the same hotel. 


Philadelphia Schubert Memorial 


Committee of 
Randal Morgan, chair- 
man, announces a concert, May 7, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
Chestnut Hill, (Philadelphia. The artists 
will be Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and Ruth 
Posselt, violinist 
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Pearl Adams, Gena Branscombe and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were featured at a 
Composers’ Concert, Knabe Salon, last 
month. The Adams songs included The 
Winds of March, sung by Evelyn Randall, 
soprano, with symphonic ensemble; Sea 
Wind, The Lancashire Road Song and A 
Galway Lament, sung by Harlan Randall, 
baritone, the composer at the piano, There 
was general recognition of the merits of 
Pearl Adams’ songs, and of her skilful set- 
ting with accompanying instruments. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, achieved such 
marked success when she last sang for the 
Apollo Club of Minneapolis, that this or- 
ganization has re- engaged her for a recital 
on April 12, 1932 

Paul Pn Bester April activities include 
eight appearances as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in both the home city and 
in New York. 

Ralph Angell fulfilled the following two 
engagements recently: March 3, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with Hans Kindler, and 
March 6, at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
with Felix Salmond. On these programs 
the cello and piano sonatas of Debussy, 
Beethoven and Brahms F major were 
played. 

Frederic Baer :ecently sang in Penn- 
sylvania.and West Virginia, winning hearty 
commendation. Butler and Indiana, Pa., 
papers said he “sang his way into the hearts 
of all; the evening was a delight”; “Charm- 
ing and informal manner of pre sents ation won 
ovations ; projecting mood and — 
with many encores.” Two Fairmont, W. 
papers said: “Music lovers were Hest 
also “delighted audience with his sympa- 
thetic rich quality of voice, combined with 
a charming personality which enraptured 
music lovers.” Two papers in Uniontown, 
Pa. said in part: “He came, sang and con- 
quered; he might have sung all night”; “A 
golden voice, one of the finest; Uniontown 
capitulated to the young baritone.” 

John Hyatt Brewer, organist of Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
is celebrating fifty years’ activity in that 
capacity. A dinner was planned for 
April 16. 

The Brosa String Quartet sailed, April 
11, on the S.S. Statendam for their second 
series of appearances in the United States. 

C. Agnew Demarest, evangelist and 
song leader, was recently heard and admired 
in New York for his singing of Hymn of 
the Last Supper, by Victoria Demarest, his 
wife. He also sang The Ninety and Nine 
(Campion) with fine volume of tone and 
splendid interpretation. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, recently ap- 
peared in recital at the Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tenn., singing Lieder by 
Brahms and Wolff, a Rossini aria, Spanish 
and Russian songs and a number by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson. The audience demanded 
several encores, and the press reviews spoke 
of Mr. Eddy’s fine dramatic ability, finished 
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soprano, of Baltimore, 
of George Castelle, and has spent a busy 
season singing in Baltimore, Hagerstown 
and other cities, and, several times cach 
weck, over Station WCAO. One of the 
soprano’s recent successes was as soloist 
with the Grachur Club of Baltimore, when 
she sang the Gavotte from Massenet’s 
Manon, Beach's Ah, Love But a Day and 
a composition by George Siemonn. Mrs. 
Hurley also recently appeared as_ soloist 
with the Peabody Students’ Orchestra, of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. On 
this occasion she sang an aria from Verdi's 
Ernani. The Baltimore press calls attention 
to Mrs. Hurley's uncommonly rich and 
lovely voice, her excellent control and the 
pistes ‘and vitality with which she imbues the 
music she sings. Virginia Castelle is Mrs. 
Hurley's accompanist. (Photo © Under- 

wood & Underwood). 
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who is an artist-pupil 
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art and the purity, power and vibrance of 
his voice. Theodore Paxon was accompa- 
nist and assisting artist. 

Gladys Gauvreau, violinist, pianist and 
composer, played violin solos, including a 
Romance of her own, at St. Andrews M. E. 
Church, also at St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, at Easter services. Recitals by 
her pupils were given in Shubert Hall, 
Brooklyn, the programs containing many 
standard solos and ensemble works. ‘The 
Gauvreau Orchestra, also a junior orches- 
tra, solo and ensemble dancers, were fea- 
tured at her recitals. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, head of the vo- 
cal department at the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, recently sang in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Wheeling, W. Va. In re- 
viewing the latter appearance press reports 
spoke of Mr. Hackett’s pure and ingratiating 
tone, excellent diction, and the compelling 
intellectual quality of his voice as well as its 
range and tonal clarity. 

Olga Halasz’ Ensemble Class on March 
22 featured the Debussy Suite, played on 
two pianos by Eugene Roger and herself. 
Sophie Rauch and Beatrice Riemer, Doris 
Maier and Belle Levine, Lois Dawson and 
Miss Levine also shared in two-piano works. 
Others on the program were Lillian Sebok, 
Dorothy Woldar, Rosetta Rosengard, Eu- 
genia Paprin, Gladys Lory, Beatrice Rosov, 
Arlene Tuck, and Anna Changuris. 

Grace Leslie made her debut appearance 
in Montreal when she sang The Messiah on 
April 3. 

Franklyn MacAfee, organist, was spe- 
cially featured at Proctor’s Theater, New 
Rochelle, during Holy Week, when he 
plaved at several religious gatherings. His 
name was given extra publicity, and he won 
many new friends through his brilliant and 
expressive playing. He spent Easter week 
at his home in Detroit. 

Laurie Merrill’s success as poet, recit- 
ing her own romantic poems to music by 
eminent composers, has resulted in her en- 
gagement for the Authors’ Breakfast, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 18; also a similar ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia in May. 

Hans Merx sang Brahms songs in Har 
risburg, Pa., March 25, under the auspices 
of the Brahms Club. German Lieder and 
their interpretation have become Mr. Merx’ 
specialty. 

Olga Samaroff recently gave the second 
in a series of music lectures at the Penn 
Athletic Club, Philadelphia. She presented 
an interesting discussion of Alban Berg’s 
Wozzek, produced in March by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. She cited 
this work as a proof that opera is a vital 
part of modern music. The lecture was 
broadcast over Station WCAU. 

Meta Schumann’s compositions were 
broadcast over WIZ and the Blue Network 
on March 29. The artists who sang her 
songs were Margaret Olsen, soprano, and 
James Stanley, baritone. Arcady Birken- 
holz, violinist, assisted and Miss Schumann 
herself played the accompaniments. 

Emma Thursby was instrumental in 
the Senate's passing the bill making The 
Star Spangled Banner our national anthem; 
she also wrote station WNYC, thankin2 
them for the opportunity to hear Caterina 
Marco, seventy-eight years of age, who sang 
old songs wonderfully well. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, sang be- 
fore the St. Botolph Club, Boston, March 
22. Last month Miss Vreeland was also 
heard in Philadelphia, Paterson, N. J., De- 
troit. and other cities. 

dna Zahm, soprano, and Herman B. 
Moss, pianist (pupil of R. Leon Trick), 
were soloists at the March 28 Chromatic 
Club matinee in Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Zahm 
sang songs in German and English, princi 
pally by modern composers. winning warm 
commendation from Mary B. Swan (Cour- 
ier-Express) and Edward Durmey ( News) 
Mr. Moss was also much applauded, and 
both artists had to give encores; Ethyol J. 
McMullen was sean at 


Mary Kreates Wood to Broadcast 


Mary Frances Wood, pianist, will appear 
on the La Forge-Bertimen Hour over Sta- 
tion WEAF on Thursday afternoon, April 
23. Miss Wood's program will include a 
new concert transcription of The Little Star, 
by Ponce, arranged by the composer him- 
self; Dance of The Elves (MacDowell), 
and a waltz by Moszkowski. Miss Wood is 
in private life Mrs. Ernesto Bertimen. 
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PIANO MUSIC 
TOCCATAS BY BACH, for piano, 
edited by EDWIN HUGHES (G. Schir- 
mer ).—In a very extended and learned pref 
ace, Mr. Hughes says that the seven toc 
catas in the present edition include all of 
Bach’s compositions under that title, with 
the exception of the opening number of the 
E minor partita and the toccatas for organ. 
The introduction, which fills four closely 
written pages, contains complete information 
regarding all of the Bach toccatas. The 
editing of the toccatas is of the exceedingly 
careful and scholarly sort for which Edwin 
Hughes has become so justly famous. He 
not only knows what Bach intended, but he 
knows also how the music may best be played 
in order to carry out the composer’s full 
meaning. The editing and printing is most 
caretul, indicating remarkably well all the 
inner parts, and one must compliment Schir- 
mer’s engraver upon the manner in which 
he has accomplished this in some of the 
excessively complex passages. These toc- 
catas are published in Schirmer’s Library, 
Vol. 1538, and constitute an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
piano. 

THE RHYTHMIC WAY, Scales, Chords 
and Rhythms for the Pianoforte, by MARY 
HILDEBURN PARSONS (Ditson). 

THE HUNTER IN HIS CAREER, by 
GRAINGER (G. Schirmer).—This is No 
4 of the Grainger settings of songs and 
tunes from William Chappell’s Old English 
Popular Music. It is a wonderfully fine old 
tune, and of course the Grainger arrange- 
ment turns it into a real piano piece of 
genuine value. 

4 NEW. METHOD OF 
NIZED SCALE FINGERING ON KEY 
BOARD INSTRUMENTS, devised by 
PAOLO GALLICO (G. Schirmer). 

MIDSUMMER DUSK, by CHARLES 
HUERTER (G. Schirmer). 

IN THE WITCHES PATH, by LYDA 
AVERIT SIMMONS (G. Schirmer). 

IN THE PLAYGROUND, by ARTHUR 
DAVIS (G. Schirmer). 

THE FOREST MOON, _valse-inter 
mezzo for piano, by L. LESLIE LOTH 
(G. Schirmer ).—This piece is also published 
for violin and piano. 

PLAYING THE DRONE-BASS, by 
MARIE SEUEL-HOLST (G. Schirmer) 

THE VIOLINETTES AT THE 
COUNTRY FAIR, SWAYING WIL 
LOWS, A DAINTY WEE MISS 
GIPSYANA, four piano pieces by 
YVONNE BEAUREGARD 
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Mme. Fiqué Presents Artists 

The Drama Comedy Matinee, Edyth Tot 
ten, founder-president, has Katherine Noack 
Fiqué as chairman of music, who, on March 
27, presented Harriet Riesberg, soprano; 
Constance Dale, pianist, and Louis Schmidt 
chen, violinist. Micaéla’s aria (Bizet) and 
songs by Schumann, Debussy and Rasbach, 
brought Mrs. Riesberg a_ he: arty encore. 
Young Mr. Schmidtchen played violin pieces 
with excellent technique and tone, with 
Josephine Lipp Chott at the piano, whil 
Miss Dale played brilliantly. An extra fea 
ture was the reading, in becoming costumes, 
of original poems by Laurie Merrill; these 
included Nightfall in Normandy, Moon 
Petals, A Broken Lute, The Violin, Summer 
Reverie and Meadow Lark, and all were 
much liked. Channing Pollock, playwright 
(The House Beautiful), was the principal 
speaker. 
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“Her singing had breadth of style and 
an intensity of absorption. In Gret- 
chaninoff’s beautiful “Weeping Willow 
Tree’ her voice caressed the ear very 
gratefully.” 

Boston Herald, Mar. 6, 1931. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Imposing 


Premiere of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 


Margaret Matzenauer and Paul Althouse in Principal Roles— 
Close of Metropolitan Opera Season—Philadelphia Grand 
Opera in Carmen—Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 
Concert—Other Events 


ADELPHIA.—On April 10, 11 and 13, 
iladelphia Orchestra and the League 
presented the first American 
production of Stravinsky’s opera- 

Oedipus Rex, and _ Prokofieff’s 
Le Pas d _— at the Metropolitan 
House, before a capacity audience. 
Stravinsky inher was unique in 
giant pup- 


posers 


using, as it did, 
characters in the 
in partial darkness, 
rus from the Princeton Uni- 
lub (prepared by Dr. Alex 
il) robed in inconspicuous blue 
tiers. On the front 
garbed in blue robes, sat the 
who sang the parts of the indi- 
of the cast, while the puppets, whicl 
peared from curtains above and back of 
synchronized to move with 
heir parts. As each figure 
ong light threw it into bright 
relief It oloists were as follows Mar 
garet Matzenauer as Jocasta; Paul Alt- 
house as Oedipus; M. Rudinov as Creon 
and the Messenger; Sigurd Nilssen as 
Tiresias; Daniel Healy as the Shepherd 
Wayland Rudd was the Reader, who was 
unseen, but whose voice was electrically 
carry to the audience the story 

was being enacted on the stage. 
settings, figures and costumes were 
d by Robert Edmond Jones, who 
designer for the recent production 
The figures were made from 

mes’ designs by Remo Bufano. 
entire Philadelphia Orchestra was 
eated on a level with the audience, as had 
ilso been done for the Wozzek performance, 

yppold Stok« conducting. 

It was an impressive and convincing pre 
tation. The music was interesting and 
times very beautiful, especially in the 
1) of the Queen Jocasta. The 
ere also very effective, rising 
climaxes as the story progressed 
os of the fallen king Oedipus was 
onveyed. All the soloists were in 
sang their difficult parts ex 
The orchestral parts were 
and supremely fitting to 
operating of the puppets 
vesting the weird fig- 
incanny dignity, authority 
gure of Oedipus after he 


presentation, 
represent the 


he stage was 


seated in 


nplified to 


with Le wski 


to wit 








Available for Summer 
Teaching 


52 West 55th St., 
Phone ClIrcle 7-1093 


New 


gether with the furious, harsh, beating music 
in the orchestra. 

The orchestral score was highly descrip- 
tive of the choreographic _ presentation. 
Symbolizing first the manual laborers, then 
machinery, the Judges, Labor Leaders, So- 
ciety at Nurses, Scouts, Bucolic 
Laborers, and, dominating all, the efficiency 
experts—then the revolution of the workers 
with their red flags, and their final sub- 
duing by the military forces. Coal, Iron, 
and Steel were faithfully represented by 
Ruth Wilton, Grace Cornell and Pauline 
Koner—the Bucolic Laborers were Martha 
Eaton, John Glenn and Mary Rivoire; and 
the Efficiency Experts, Edwin Strawbridge 
and Yeichi Nimura. The scenario, settings 
and costumes were by Lee Simonson, and 
the choreography by Edwin Strawbridge. 
The entire Corp de Ballet did excellent 
work 

it was a 
view 
who were 


strenuous performance from all 
certainly from that of the 
in almost constant wild 
action—from that of the orchestra, whose 
part was furiously rhythmical and constant 

and also from that of the audience,—for 
to try to watch the many stage activities 
and attempt to listen to the music intelli- 
gently was almost hopeless at first hearing. 
The whole production was wonderfully 
conductor, orchestra, ballet and 
age managers 


pomts ot 


dancers, 


given by 


METROPOLITAN OperA COMPANY 


The Metropolitan Opera Company closed 
its Philadelphia season on April 7 with a 
fine performance of Rossini’s William Tell, 
at the Academy of Music. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi displayed such brilliancy of voice and 
acting as won him unstinted applause. 
Giuseppe Danise gave of his sterling ar- 
tistry in the title part, and other male roles 
were well taken by a Rothier, Louis 
d’Angelo, Alfio Tedesco, George Cehanov- 
sky, Pavel Ludikar and Angelo Bada. 

Editha Fleischer as Matilde was in ex- 
cellent voice, and sang and acted in notable 
style. Faina Petrova offered a fine im- 
personation of Edwige and Aida Doninelli 
brought vocal beauty and dramatic ability 
to the part of Jemmy, the son of Tell. Tul- 
lio Serafin conducted. 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND Opera COMPANY 


The Philadelphia Grand o— Company 
gave a spirited performance of Bizet’s Car- 
men in the Academy of Music on April 9, 
before a very large and interested audience. 
Ina Bourskaya, by courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., appeared in the title role. 
Her characterization was original, although 
following in many ways the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation. She did some par- 
ticularly fine singing in the card scene of 
the third act. Her delineation sparkled with 
vitality throughout. 

Raiph Errolle did his best work of the 
season as Don Jose. soth =vocally and 
dramatically he was splendid. His singing 
of the Flower Song in the second act 
threatened to stop the performance. He 
reached a peak of dramatic intensity 

final difficult act. 

John Charles Thomas as 
scored a triumph by his singing of the 
famous toreador song. As always, when 
he appears, he dominates the stage for the 
time being. 

Charlotte Symons as Micaela also drew 
prolonged applause for her singing of the 
beautiful cavatina in the third act. Her 
characterization of the part was very good 
in all particulars. 


also 
in the 
Escamillo also 


The chorus continued the fine work it 
ias been doing in the past few weeks, and 
the orchestra played with its usual finish, 
under the expert direction of Eugene 


(,00ssens 
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“Mr. O'Shea is an artist, skilled in making the most of a beautiful voice.”"—New York World. 
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The ballet, with Catherine Littlefield, 
Dorothy Littlefield, Thomas Cannon, Doug- 
las Coudy and William Dollar as solo 
dancers, was a brilliant spectacle and 
aroused much applause. 


NeEvLson Eppy 1N FINAL CONCERT OF SERIES. 


Nelson Eddy, baritone, presented the 
sixth and final recital of the series which 
he has been giving in the ballroom of the 
Warwick Hotel this season on April 8. 
Assisting Mr. Eddy was Geoffrey O’Hara, 
composer, pianist, singer, and _ speaker. 
Theodore Paxson again was the able ac- 
companist. 

The opening numbers of the program 
were Gretchaninoff’s Over the Steppe and 
The Siege of Kazan by Moussorgsky from 
Boris Godounoff. Mr. Eddy did superb 
work in these difficult compositions and 
was received with such enthusiasm that he 
gave two encores, one—The Flea which was 
splendidly done, the other a Spanish Folk 
Song which was equally popular. 

In the second group came Stornello by 
Cimara and Fiocca la neve by the same 
composer, also Visione Veneziana by Brogi. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Eddy is artistic 
in whatever he does, and his voice is al- 
ways pleasing, as he uses it with much 
skill and intelligence. Two encores were 
also demanded at this point. 

Mr. O’Hara gave a ‘“Pianologue” which 
was a humorous but nevertheless convincing 
sketch of some of the principles of musical 
form and composition. He sang, played 
and talked, much to the delight of the 
audience. oe the course of the Piano- 
logue, Mr. Eddy sang O’Hara’s Guns and 
There Is No Death. As encores he gave 
two more O’Hara songs—The Wreck of 
the Julie Plant, and Give a Man a Horse 
He Can Ride. 

The audience was exceedingly enthusias- 
tic throughout the entire evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 
made its third appearance of the season on 
\pril 1, in the Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
this time under the direction of Raymond 
Vetter, guest conductor. 

The program included two symphonies 
the Surprise Symphony by Haydn and the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony. Weber's 
Overture to Oberon opened the program 
and Wagner’s Tannhauser Overture closed it. 

Mr. Vetter conducted with a good under 
standing of the scores and the art of con 
ducting. The cpening overture was read well, 
as were the other numbers. His tempi were 
somewhat uneven but were no doubt the re 
sult of a personal taste in the interpretation 
of these compositions. Some of his best work 
was done in the Haydn Symphony, of which 
the Minuetto was outstanding. The Schubert 
Symphony was taken at a very deliberate 
tempo, but the beauty of the themes was well 
brought out. The Overture to Tannhauser 
drew prolonged applause, and Mr. Vetter was 
recalled many times. 

The orchestra continued the fine promise 
— was manifest in the first concert given 
by this body of musicians. The choirs are 
fairly well balanced, the tone good, and the 
wind section is particularly noteworthy. The 
string section was very good also, and 
played exceedingly well throughout. 

CLuB 

annual concert of the Treble Clef 
Karl Schneider conducting, was given 
in the Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
on April 7. This club holds the distinction 
of being the oldest women’s chorus in Phil- 
adelphia,—it is now in its 46th season. 

Assisting the club as soloists were Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone; Margaret Holmes, 
pianist; Ellis Clark Hammann, accompan- 
ist for the club, who also played in two- 
piano numbers; Charlotte Bentley, contral- 
to; and Caroline Wagner Green, soprano. 

Mr. Eddy sang two groups of solos, the 
first including songs by Martini, Massenet, 
Weingartner and Hermann—the — second 
held numbers by Rachmaninoff, Bridge, 
Forsythe and Bantock. As an encore Mr. 
Eddy announced he would sing Pearl Cur 
ran’s Nocturne by request of the president 
of the club. In addition to his solo num 
bers, Mr. Eddy sang solo parts in two of 
the club’s choruses—Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day by Wolstenholme, and Thyre the Fair 
by Lester. At each appearance he was ap- 
plauded vociferously for his fine work. 
Theodore Paxon provided excellent accom- 
paniments for Mr. Eddy. 

Margaret Holmes and Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann played three Debussy compositions 
Cortege, Minuet, and Ballet for two pianos. 
They were finely done, with good tone and 
splendid ensemble effect. 

Charlotte Bentley as Amneris and Caro- 
line Wagner Green as Aida, were the solo- 
with the chorus in the first scene of 
the second act from Aida. Both soloists 
sang well, with fine feeling for the dramatic 
elements of the scene but without over- 
doing it in the concert form. The chorus 
parts were beautifully done. 

The chorus sang two numbers without 
soloists—God in Nature by Schubert and 
The Bridal of Weetamoo by Fletcher. The 
quality of voices was rich and well con- 
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trolled, with good balance between the so- 
pranos and contraltos. 

Before the final number, Mr. Schneider 
announced that due to the generosity of a 
music lover, the club was in a position to 
offer a prize of a substantial sum for the 
best composition for women’s chorus. The 
Treble Clef Club has made it a rule to 
sing only those compositions written for 
women’s chorus, not those arranged from 
some other compositions. As the club is 
nearing its 50th anniversary it is glad to 
have the opportunity of offering this prize. 
It is not to be limited to America, as it 
will be announced in foreign musical papers 
also. M. M. 


Eastman School Announces 
a Spring Festival 


Tenth Anniversary to Be Cele- 
brated by Production of Works 
by American Composers 


The Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter is completing its tenth year as an insti- 
tution, having been opened in September, 
1921. In celebration of this anniversary the 
school will conduct an American Music 
Festival this spring, demonstrating what 
has been done by the Eastman School in 
behalf of American creative music. This 
will mean that at this festival contemporary 
American music will be performed, in large 
part hitherto unpublished, or previously per- 
formed and published, by the Eastman School 
in connection with its American Composers’ 
series. Exceptions will be made on certain 
programs where the worth of the program 
is enhanced by so doing. 

One evening will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of a new opera by Bernard Rogers 
and a Choral Ballet by William Grant Still. 
Both will be given their first public per- 
formances, and these will be by the opera 
department of the Eastman School and a 
ballet corps trained in the school, the 
chorus from school students and the or- 
chestra of the Eastman School Symphony. 
The title of the Rogers opera is The Mar- 
riage of Aude. It is an innovation in that 
its three scenes succeed one another without 
pause and that in this work the “flash back” 
of motion picture derivation is used for the 
first time in opera. 

\ matinee will be devoted to 
music and this concert will 
Eastman School 


chamber 
be given by the 
Sinfonia, by the Hoch- 
stein String Quartet, and the Woodwind 
Quintet of the Eastman School. 

An evening concert will be given by the 
Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra, 
choral works dividing the program with 
orchestral numbers. This program will in- 
clude Dr. Hanson’s The Lament for Beo- 
wulf, for chorus and orchestra, and his 
Romantic symphony, both of which Dr. 
Hanson will himself conduct. 

The fourth concert, an evening one, will 
be by the orchestra of Rochester Philhar- 
monic players which Dr. Hanson conducts 
in the American Composers’ Series, and the 
program will be chosen from works heard 
previously in this series and published by 
the Eastman School. 

The Eastman School 
of invitations to prominent music critics 
and music educators to come to Rochester 
as its guests for this festival. 


will issue a number 


Verna Carega Sings at Paramount 


Verna Carega, mezzo soprano, and artist- 
pupil of Berta Gerster-Gardini, appeared at 
the Brooklyn Paramount during Easter week 
as the soloist for the Easter greeting tab- 
leau. Miss Carega sang the Gounod Ave 
Maria to orchestra and organ accompani- 
ment in a manner which reflected great cred- 
it both on herself and her schooling. Her 
voice was exceptionally lovely in the lower 
register and the entire rendition was marked 
by beautiful phrasing and good breath con- 
trol. 

The week previous to that appearance, 
Miss Carega gave a program for the Frater- 
nal Association of Musicians, offering works 
by Handel, Strauss, Stitt, Taylor, Shaw, 
Griffes and Kramer. 


Mozart Bassoon Concerto to Be 
Performed 


A novelty in the way of solo composition 
will be heard when the Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, Symphony Orchestra will play Mozart’s 
bassoon concerto on April 20. Angel del 
3usto will be the soloist. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. For the sec- 
end concert of the Grand Rapids Symphony, 
Karl Wecker, conductor, included Schu- 
bert’s Overture to Rosamunde, the Alle- 
gretto from Beethoven's seventh symphony, 
and four pieces from Rebikoff’s Christmas 
Tree Suite. Soloist was the concertmaster, 
Carl Bernt, who played the Bruch G minor 
concerto, 

At the third concert the soloist was Rob- 
ert Newberg, clarinettist, who played a Con- 
certino by Weber. Among outstanding num- 
bers by the orchestra were Hadley’s Over- 
ture Herod, Night on a Bald Mountain by 
Moussorgsky, and the symphonic poem Fin- 
landia by Sibelius. 

The local public school music department 
brought Torreblanco’s Mexican Tipica Or- 
chestra to the Armory, for the benefit of 
scholarships for Grand Rapids music stu- 
dents at Camp Interlochen. Two soloists 
assisted, Maria Romera, soprano, and Jose 
de Arratia, tenor. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Phillips 
were invited to their studios to listen to a 
very fine two-piano recital by Stell Ander- 
son and Silvio Scionti of Chicago. Their 
program included two arrangements by 
Saar, Concerto Grosso by Vivaldi, and four 
two-part Inventions by Bach, a Nocturne 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, two Andalusian 
Dances, Grazia and Ritmo by Infante, 
Scherzo by Arensky, and two arrangements 
by Hutcheson, Scherzo from Midsummer- 
night’s Dream and Rakoczy March. 

The Schubert Club, a chorus of sixty male 
voices, Haydn Morgan, director, gave its 
annual concert in Central High auditorium. 
A feature of the program was the group 
singing of six of the charter members. The 
club was founded about forty-eight years 
ago. The soloist was Dale Gilleland, bari- 
tone, of the music department of Central 
High School, who sang two groups. Har- 
old Tower was the accompanist. 

The Excelsior Male Chorus of fifty-five 
voices, William Van Gemert, director, gave 
a concert in First M. E. Church, which was 
well received by a large audience. Four of 
the chorus numbers given were sung recent- 
ly at the Michigan district meeting of the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America at Flint. 
Interesting numbers were sung by a quartet 
consisting of Gus Mahlstede and Herman 
Wisman, tenors, and Tony Batenberg and 
Ernest Eppinga, basses. Marion Works, 
cellist, accompanied by Bessie Taylor, con- 
tributed several solos. The club accom- 
panists were Marie Sission and Paul 
Pettinga. 

Another concert in First M. E. Church 
was by the Teachers’ Chorus directed by 
Haydn Morgan. They were assisted by an 
orchestra directed by Glenn Litton of South 
High School, James S. Grocock, organist, 
Karl Wecker, violinist, and Florence Best 
and Mrs. Rowe, accompanists. 

Oswald Lamkins, baritone, gave a recital 
in All Souls’ Church, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. His program _ in- 
cluded Eri Tu from Verdi's Masked Ball, 
songs by Lully, Brahms, a group of Amer- 
ican compositions, and several Negro spiri- 
tuals, in which he particularly excels. His 
accompanist was Mrs. Rowe. 

Pedro Paz, violinist and conductor of the 
Olivet College Symphony Orchestra has 
taken a studio in the Gilbert and will spend 
a part of each week in the city. 

Harper Maybee, vocal teacher of Kala- 
mazoo, has also opened a studio here, and 
has enrolled a large class of pupils. 

Pupils of Reese Veatch who have had out- 
side engagements recently are Margaret 
Ferrand, soprano, Andrew Sessink, tenor, 
and Joseph Hummel, baritone, at Olivet 
College; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto, 
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Andrew Sessink, tenor, and Olin Bowen, 
bass, in Holland; Leo Tepaske, tenor, Olin 
Bowen, bass, and Mrs. E. A. Waldeck, con- 
tralto, at Calvin College. Mr. Veatch has 
inaugurated a series of monthly student re- 
citals, with assisting artists. Among these 
have been Carl Andersch, who gave a lec- 
ture-recital on Wagner’s T ristan and Isolde; 
and Emory L. Gallup, organist at Fountain 
St. Baptist Church, who gave a talk on the 
life and works of Bach. Mr. Gallup gave 
A Brief History of Music before the Grand 
Rapids Women’s Club recently. 

Mrs. Henry Ward entertained delight- 
fully at a musical tea in the St. Cecilia 
Studio for her daughter, Mrs. P. H. Gil- 
lan, mezzo-contralto of Milwaukee. The 
guests listened to an interesting program 
which was admirably sung by the guest-of- 
honor. It included a manuscript composition 
called Harmony, the words by Bessie E. 
Hoogesteger, and the music by Ethelyn T. 
Abbott, both of this city. 

The Grand Rapids Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a gay frolic in the St. Cecilia 
Studio, costumes and music being of the 
Gay Nineties. Much merriment was caused 
by The Robin’s Return, The Maiden’s Pray- 
er, Clayton’s Grand March, Whispering 
Hope, and their companion pieces. Eugene 
Phillips was in charge of the program. 

HM: B. R. 

Portland, Ore. With a thrilling per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem Mass for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by the Port- 
land Choral Society, closed its twentieth con- 
secutive season in the Public Auditorium on 
March 23. Willem van Hoogstraten, con- 
ductor of both organizations, directed the 
huge ensemble, which drew a capacity audi- 
ence and many ovations. Soloists were Leah 
Leaska, soprano; Rosa Friedle Gianelli, con- 
tralto; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor, and Mark 
Daniels, baritone, who are numbered among 
the city’s best -—) Conductor van Hoog- 
straten and Mrs. Donald Spencer, man- 
ager, will be a Py the orchestra again next 
season, much to the delight of their many 
friends. At the orchestra’s final matinee, 
Edouard Hurlimann, concertmaster, played 
Suk’s Fantasy, op. 24, for violin and orches- 
tra, and won many recalls. J. = OU 


San Francisco, Cal. WH. B. Pas- 
more, well known San Francisco vocal teach- 
er, gave a talk recently on his student life 
in Leipsic years ago. Following this a 
musical program was given by a number of 
his artist-pupils. 

Florence Ringo, popular dramatic soprano, 
and Audrie Ford, a young violinist who has 
but recently arrived here from England, were 
the artists who presented a lovely program 
for the Thursday Musical Club of San 
Rafael. 

Two new members of the board of gov 
ernors were elected at the meeting of the 
San Francisco Opera Association. Noel 
Sullivan succeeds the late Senator Phelan, 
and Mrs. John F. Neylan takes the place of 
Leonard Woolams, the remainder of the 
board were unanimously reelected. 

Students of the Arilliaga Musical College 
were heard in recital at the College. 

Two well-known and popular San Fran 
cisco artists returned to their home city after 
several months sojourn in New York. These 
are Lawrence Strauss, tenor, who appeared 
in a number of Salon Recitals in the me 
tropolis, also in recitals in several eastern 
music centers, and Margaret Tilly, pianist, 
whose highly artistic accomplishments were 
appreciated by Eastern audiences. 

Wheeler Beckett has returned from con 
ducting a gi in Paris, Vienna and 
3erlin. Beckett enjoyed the privilege while 
abroad of studying with Felix Weingartner. 

Miriam Soloveff, youthful violinist, Mil 
dred Turner, pianist, and Helen Cochrane, 
vocalist, shared the program of the Pacific 
Musical Society’s most recent meeting in the 
Fairmont Hotel. Rose Relda Cailleau, 
president of the society, presided, and ad- 
dressed the members and guests prior to the 
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program, announcing plans for the next sea- 
son. 

Grace Davis Northrup, noted oratorio 
singer and vocal teacher, presented four of 
her artist-pupils in a program which took 
place in her attractive studio. At the con- 
clusion tea was served. About seventy-five 
friends of Mrs. Northrup and also the stu 
dents attended the charming affair and gave 
evidence of having thoroughly enjoyed the 
afternoon of music. 

Joseph Marks, young pianist, was spon 
sored by his teacher, Ada Clement, in recital 
at the San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
He played the Schubert Sonata, op. 42, and 
works by Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, De 
Falla and Liszt, revealing a splendid tech 
nical equipment and interpretative style. 

Kathryn Julye, vocalist and harpist, ap 
peared in a Morning Musicale at the Travers 
Theatre. In her vocal selections the delight 
ful young soprano accompanied herself on 
the harp. C. FL. A 


Berlin 
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their second recitals in sold-out halls. Gian- 
nini was this time especially admired in her 
intensely interesting folk-song group in Ital- 
ian and in arias by Verdi and Schubert. 
Louis Graveure sang a program of widely 
differing pieces, designed without doubt to 
show his versatility in various styles. Arias 
by Handel, Gluck, Mozart, from 
operas by Wagner and Puccini, songs by 
Schubert, and a group of American folk 
songs were done with equal perfection. 
Eleanore Rogers from New York, has, in 
her coloratura singing, reached a high de- 
gree of excellence. Her recital culminated 
in the brilliantly sung, difficult arias from 
Meverbeer’s Dinorah and Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor. The American artist was 
fully appreciated by her audience. 
REMo Has Brituiant Desut 
Remo Bolognini, young Italian violinist 
was heard in recital. His debut in Berlin 
was most successful. A program of unusual 
variety, from -Locatelli and Bach to Wie- 
niawski and Ysaye showed his skill and pro- 
ficiency in many directions, his brilliant 
virtuosity as well as his beautiful and elo- 
quent tone. Huco LeicHTeNtTRritt. 
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Maurice Dumesnil’s Activities 

Maurice Dumesnil gave a successful con- 
cert recently in Staunton, Va., about which 
the Evening Leader said: “The program of 
pianoforte literature, ranging over a period 
of some two hundred years, gave ample 
scope for Mr. Dumesnil’s interpretive abili- 
ties. In the first composition, Pastorale et 
Chasse, by Scarlatti, one noticed the deft 
use of the pedal to produce an echo effect 
of the hunting horns. 

“Had Debussy always had such able ex- 
ponents as Mr. Dumesnil, there is not a 
doubt but that his music would have re- 
ceived much readier acceptance and appre- 
ciation. Throughout the program there 
was displ: ayed by Mr. Dumesnil great finger 
dexterity, a tone powerful without forcing, 
and lightness of touch in passages demand- 
ing it. As an encore to the final group he 
added the E minor Scherzo of Mendelssohn, 
which, in his hands, became a virtuoso vehi- 
cle for his ready talents.” 

On March 13, the pianist appeared in a 
recital at Seward, Neb. Mr. Dumesnil has 
had a splendid class at Lincoln, Neb., with 
an enrollment of forty-two. 


Donald Thayer Sails 


Donald Thayer sailed on April 11 on the 
S. S. Providence for Italy, where he will 
sing in opera in Naples, Florence, and Rome 
He will give concerts in Paris, London, and 
Berlin before returning to America. Mr. 
Thayer has had a busy and successful sea- 
son on the Pacific Coast, under the manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer. 
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How Philadelphia Feels About 


Fritz Reiner 
A recent comment in the Sommer ym 


Inquirer gives a vivid impression o 
high esteem in which Fritz Reiner 
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in that city. Considering the fact that Mr 
Reiner will be located there next season in 
conjunction with his work at the Curti 
Institute and with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Grand Opera Company, it 
seems logical to reprint the excerpt in full 
It states: 

“Particularly promising, too, is the fact 
that a close bond in musical direction will 
be effected between symphonic and operatic 
offerings, iri that both Leopold Stokowski 
and Fritz Reiner, in addition to their sched 
ule of concerts in conducting the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, will also figure prominently 
in conducting performances of the Philadel 
phia Grand Opera Company. 

“The prospect of hearing Fritz Reiner for 
a number of weeks during one or more of 
Stokowski’s absences, as well as Artur 
Toscanini and Bernardino Molinari, both of 
whom unquestionably rank high in popular 
appreciation hete, is alluring and is likely 
to stimulate interest in the orchestra’s af 
fairs and offerings with reassuring results 
The splendid impression made by Mr. Reiner 
during his protracted term as guest 
ductor several seasons ago during Stokow 
ski’s ‘sabbatical year’ of leave of absence is 
a treasured memory, and one that 
enthusiasm for the future. For during hi 
previous stay here Reiner showed himself 
to be a conductor of compelling quality, both 
in handling of the orchestra and his per 
suasive appeal in public appearance, bes 
which he left no doubt that he has the 
sound and shrewd instinct that apparently 
must be inborn as a program maker capabl 
of combining soundness of with 
elements of the uusual. Cincinnati’s loss 
will be emphatically Philadelphia’s gain, and 
it will also be of exceptional interest to fol 
low his work as an operatic conductor, for 
although he has never appeared in the ca 
pacity here, he enjoys a notable reputation 
as an operatic conductor abroad, having 
conducted both novelties and the standard 
repertoire in many cities of Europe.” 
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Gridley to Sing Ninth 
in Cleveland 

On April 23 and 24, Dan Gridley is to 
sing the tenor solo part in the production b 
the Cleveland Orchestra and Chorus of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, under the 
direction of Nicolai Sokoloff. 
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of Verdi’s Falstaff and La Forza del Destino. No 
“opera crisis” is expected in London, as indicated by 
an unusually profitable demand for advance subscrip- 
tions. 


a 


Stravinsky is said to be a good business man. Old- 
timers can remember when Richard Strauss was 
attacked bitterly because he not only realized that his 
compositions had a market value but also knew how 
to get it. 

: 6 

Very fittingly, France plans to erect two lasting 
memorials to one of its truly great composers, Claude 
Debussy. There will be a monument at his birthplace, 
St. Germain, near Paris; and in the capital, at the 
edge of the Bois de Boulogne, in the rue Dufrenoy, 
near the Boulevard Lannes. How long shall it be 
before the American government spends money for 
a statue to honor any of its departed celebrated com- 
posers f 

Robert Lorenz, writing in the London Daily Tele- 
graph not long ago, pointed out the classical un- 
the orchestral programs in his 
city when they are led by German conductors, and 
he demands from them performance of modern and 
other unfamiliar works, and hurls forth a militant 
defi, “Wake up, Musical England.” Mr. Lorenz is 
barking up a tree that has no flowering branches. 
There is no hot public demand in his country, or 
anywhere else, for frequent production of any but 
the long established favorite works in the orchestral 
lists. Every conductor, German or otherwise, would 
welcome new scores warmly acceptable to concert 
goers, and that might find a permanent place on con- 
cert programs. Most of the conductors search dili- 
gently for such novelties, but are rewarded sparsely 
for their efforts. It is the old and tried repertoire 
that draws the largest audiences. They have under- 
standable curiosity about new works but enduring 
love for the old ones. Mr. Lorenz is not the only 
daring spirit who desires change in that regard, but 
at the moment of going to press we cannot see that 
he and his fellow iconoclasts seem to have much 
chance of altering the existing state of things. 


changeableness of 
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Berlin Welcomes Yushny’s Blue Bird 

Berlin recently gave Yushny and his Blue Bird 
company a rousing reception after an absence of 
more than eighteen months. Other attractions have 
found their way to the German capital with more 
or less success but none seems to have dimmed the 
popularity of this brilliant troupe of singers and 
Driven out of their native Moscow by 
the Revolution about ten years ago, they found a 
haven in Berlin, founded their own little theater, 
and their success was immediate. The wide appeal 
of the programs to music lovers in other large cen- 
ters of Europe resulted in a series of triumphs. 
Berlin was delighted to have Yushny and The Blue 
Bird back, and Paris is to have them soon. America 
also stands in line, for they will make their Ameri- 
can debut during 1931-32, under the direction of 
Sol Hurok. 


dancers. 


How About This? 


The following comments by the editor appeared 


recently in the Pacific Coast Musician. They are 
so very much to the point that they are here re- 
printed in full: 

“The other Sunday evening I met an acquaintance 
who is a fairly constant concert attendant and asked 
him did he enjoy the afternoon’s ‘Pop’ concert. ‘T 
didn’t attend,’ was the reply. ‘After listening for 
an hour or more to the morning’s popular sym- 
phony concert broadcast from the Roxy Theater, 
New York, and for nearly two hours to the early af- 
ternoon broadcast of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, I wasn’t in a mood to enjoy another 
concert.” And I wondered to what extent the 
abundance of Sunday concert broadcasting may have 
been responsible for the too many empty seats at 
Philharmonic Auditorium that afternoon. 

“However, with all due appreciation of the better 
class of radio musical broadcasts, the difference be- 
tween hearing an orchestra performance over the 
radio and hearing it in a concert hall may be likened 
to the difference between seeing a dramatic story 
told by the colorless moving shadows on the picture 
screen and seeing it performed on the dramatic 
stage by persons in the living flesh. There is the 
same lack of life and perspective in each, though 
in the case of the orchestra we call it resonance and 
balance. Were this not true we- would not be pay- 
ing to hear concerts in a concert hall when we can 
hear the best of orchestras and the best of artists, 
gratis, by turning on our radio.”—F. C.” 
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Wisdom From the Dean of Critics 
W. J. The 


J. Henderson says in 
dignant correspondent demands of 
he could have the effrontery to 
\merican people was not musical. To this proper 
inquiry there shall be a report courteous. The 
most popular form of art music is opera... 
Where are the operatic institutions of 120,000,000 
Americans? . . . Germany is an opera loving coun- 
try ... Not only has Germany its own opera 
houses, but, what is much more to the point, it has 
its Own operas Italy is essentially an opera 
loving country and it has its own operas . Spain 
is beyond all dispute a musical country . . . In her 
sense of rhythm she stands in the forefront of mu- 
sical creativeness . Her educated composers have 
given over all attempts to write after the manner of 
Beethoven and Bach 

“What music has the American people created ? 
Where is its song, where is its dance, where is its 
own peculiar worship music? . . . When we go to 
church, what do we hear? If we are Catholics we 
hear either the Gregorian chant or the later com- 
positions of European musicians. If we are 
Protestants we hear hymn tunes either brought over 
from England or Germany or made by Francis 
Hopkinson and others in careful imitation of them. 
If we are Jews we hear some of the oldest of all 
worship music 

“The Jew rejoices in an opulent musical heritage, 
but it is indisputably exotic. It is a fruit of the 
Oriental soil... From such a_ source nothing 
American in style or spirit can be obtained. The 
creations of Jewish musicians in this country are 
Jewish music. Even Ernest Bloch’s America sat 
down by the waters of Babylon. Let us turn to 
the Americans who have tried to be sui generis 

“Realists have endeavored to photograph the ex- 
ternals of our life. But taxicab horns and steel 
riveting are not vocal expressions of the soul of 
the United States. There were street noises in 
Vienna and Leipzig, but Beethoven and Bach were 
listening to something less obvious . . . It is at the 
springs of musical nationalism that we must seek 
for the racial melodic and rhythmic idioms by 
which each people strives to express itself . . 

“When our composers make symphonies they 
have no folk mine from which to dig the salt of 
a national savor. They toy with the spiritual of 
the Negro, which has musical and emotional value 
and irresistible popularity, but which barely stirs 
the fringes of American life, or they experiment 
with the Indian chant, which has nothing whatever 
in common with the fancies of the white masters 
of the land . . . Some one may ask if the writer 
has forgotten the old folk songs of the Southern 
mountains. Here again the answer is that they are 
not creations of the American people or any part 
of it. They are survivals of the days of the settle- 
ment of the land by immigrants from Britain 

“Our folk does not make music . The best 
that is distributed through the country by the radio, 
for example, represents European thought . . . The 
American people is not making its own native music. 
It never did. And that is why we are not a musical 
nation.” 


Sun: “An in- 
this writer how 
assert that the 
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Metropolitan Opera Statistics 

This season at the Metropolitan, Wagner had the 
largest number of performances for any single com- 
forty-two, with nine operas. Verdi was sec- 
ond—twenty-four, with six operas. Puccini was 
third—thirteen, with four operas. There were four- 
teen other operas given in Italian, besides those by 
Verdi and Puccini, by eleven composers, with a 
total of fifty-two performances. The total number 
of Italian performances was eighty-nine. There were 
nine operas by eight composers given thirty-one per- 
formances in French. In addition to the Wagner 
operas, Boccaccio and Haensel and Gretel were given 
in German. Peter Ibbetson had six performances at 
the Metropolitan and was given also in Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Cleveland. 
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Another Season Ends 

On Sunday, April 19, the New York Philharmonic, 
America’s oldest symphony orchestra, will close its 
eighty-ninth season. The organization never has been 
better artistically, more popular, or more secure 
financially than at present. Arturo Toscanini has, it 
appears, cast his lot permanently with our Philhar- 
monic, greatly to the pride, satisfaction and pleasure 
of the musical public of New York. Congratula- 
tions for work done, and cordial good wishes for 
the promising future, accompany the Philharmonic 
and its chief conductor, into their well earned spring 
vacation. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Hy Gage, nimble and fanciful cartoonist of the 
Musicat Courter, sends the attached, which he 
calls, The Cartoonist Pinch Hits For The Critic. 
It is one of those bits of contrivance that takes 
hours to write, but only a couple of minutes to 
read. 

Doesn’t it SYMPHONY the editor should send 
me to cover a Chamber Music CONCERTO IN A 
FLAT? How do they FIGARO MANON a job 
like that who is a cartoonist? Why didn’t they let 
BORIS do it? Wasn’t BORIS GODOUNOW? 
I'll be FRANCK; I was SCHERZO badly I didn’t 
know WOTAN MEPHISTOPHELES it was all 
about. I was CHASINS around FARRAR AUER 
or more to HANDEL it. 

Sweet BUTTERFLY! It looked as if I was in 
for a BIZET AFTERNOON OF A FAUN or 
something—enough to RACHMANINOFF his 
noodle. It SCHORR filled me with WERREN- 
RATU to hear all those GOOSENS and GIAN- 
NINIS shoot the OLE BULL. Some TORE- 
ADORS! 

A pudgy MEISTERSINGER full of POMP 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE, and a BALALAIKA 
BACHAUS yodeled the SONG OF THE FLEA. 
It made everybody scratch, and how it did PAINE. 
It was a terrible GUNGA-DIN and gave me the 
HOROWITZ. 

A SWEET ROSE IN THE BUD from ALT 
WIEN called SYLVIA (WHO IS SYLVIA?) 
looked like the QUEEN OF SHEBA and sang 
LIEBESTRAUM. She was ALDA the good! 

“Why did JERITZA me?” I murmured, but 
she gave me DE LUCA pain as if I was a PIM- 
PINELLA or one of the well known CROOKS. 
She didn’t LAKME—that was evident. 

A couple of VOLGA BOATMEN from the 
Navy began telling TALES OF HOFFMANN. 
Then guess what; SHE OPENS THE WINDOW 
and I saw her beckon her CARMEN, and in a jiffy 
the three of them were ONEGIN, gone again in 
her DONNA-E-MOBILE. Pardon the ANVIL 
CHORUS, but doesn’t BEETHOVEN how the 
gals fall for that SAILOR’S PLEA? I just had 
to wave GOOD BYE to her, but that started no 
ROMANCE. It was SADKO. 

Next came a German GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST named MINNIE. She wore a NIBEL- 
UNGEN RING and I sized her up as a RHINE- 
GOLD digger or a PEARL FISHER. She said 
she could sing MINNETONKA—but MINNE- 
LIED. They gave her the MINNEHAHA! It 
might have been HUMORESOQUE if it wasn’t so 
PATHETIQUE. I learned she had been on a 
BAT before the concert and felt like a RUSTI- 
CANA. At least I heard WILLIAM TELL it 
that way, but she wouldn’t LITANY one say that. 
It seems she has a beau, a RUFFO BLACK- 
SMITH, and if you want to knock his SWEET 
NOTHING you'd beter not let her BOCCACCIO 
at it. So I thought it safer to just lie LOHEN- 
GRIN. 

One of the orchestra pieces was a modernistic 
concerto that sounded like the GOTTERDAM- 
MERUNG of FAUST, or ORPHEUS IN 
HADES, with a generous sprinkling of LOST 
CHORDS. By GADSKI, it was on the BOHM! 
It seemed to BILOTTI. GATTI - GAZAZZA, 
BAZZINI, GALLI-CURCI, GODOWSKY and 
OLCZEWSKA all stirred up into a GOSS-CUS- 
TARD! Or perhaps it was more like a POT- 
POURRI of the ravings of WOZZEK in the 





JUST A PAL 
Violinovitch—“Did you attend my last recital?” 


Kind Friend—“I hope so.” 


MUCK. Some were on the key and SAMAROFF, 
but I couldn’t tell which. 

It made me LAUGH, CLOWN LAUGH right 
out in meeting, and I shouted “YOU’RE DRIV- 
ING ME CRAZY!’ Someone yelled for the 
FIRE BIRD who was nicknamed TOSCA, and 
believe it or not, that TOSCANINI fired me, and 
I did a SLAVONIC DANCE right on my musical 
ear. Oh boy, if I had been a SAMSON and had 
a NUTCRACKER I'd have given him a RHAP- 
SODY, and knocked him for a HOMER. I'd 
have spilled a CHEERFUL LITTLE EARFUL 
and told him to go to FINGAL’S CAVE or the 
BLUE DANUBE, or even on a long JOURNET 
to TIBBETT! 

Great SCOTTI, how that ear HERTZ! I tell 
you I saw EVENING STARS. SANTA LUCIA, 
but I was SAD ’N BLUE! I was in a LOW 
DOWN RHYTHM and felt like the RUINS OF 
ATHENS. But there was nothing to do but sal- 
vage my wrecked FEDORA, BUTTON UP MY 
OVERCOAT, and limp over to the shop of DON 
CARLOS, THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, and 
get him to brush me off. 

And so to the FLYING DUTCHMAN’S to 
have a littke CHU-CHIN-CHOW with the BO- 
HEMIAN GIRLS (LOUISE, ELSA, and my 
FAVORITA GRETEL). Well you know my 
LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES in a MAR- 
TINELLI cocktail, AIDA HAMBOURG ésand- 
wich and then we had a RONDO ROODLES, 
with TRISTAN, the bar keeper keeping TALLEY. 
Soon my head was like a SPINNING CHORUS, 
and what with WINE, WOMAN AND SONG it 
felt like the HOLLYWOOD BOWL. 

And so back to the office. YO-HO-HE! 
WHAT A DAY! WHAT A DAY! 

nee 


Redfern Mason, of San Francisco, 
essayist, belongs to the Davidsbtindler. He has 
ideals and he fights and writes for them. He be- 
lieves that San Francisco should beautify its topog- 
raphy and its architecture; that the city ought to 
have an orchestra on a par with the world’s best; 
and that there should be a Civic Opera municipally 
endowed and supported like the public schools. 

To emphasize his ideas. Mason wrote a little 
play called The Girl Who Knows How, produced 
in San Francisco by the Commonwealth Club, and 
now published in booklet form by the Harr Wag- 
ner Company. The Girl of the title is Miss San 
Francisco. The piece brightly and ironically sets 
forth the city’s artistic deficiencies and tells how 
they should be remedied. It is a theme treated con 
amore by Mason, who wields a clever pen in de- 
fense of his treasured beliefs. 

I have No. 58, autographed copy of the first 
printing of The Girl Who Knows How, and here- 
with thanks are extended to Redfern Mason for 
his thoughtful gift. 


critic and 


nem se 


One of the reasons why most of us never can 
take grand opera with tragic seriousness, is found 
justified in this passage from the late Mme. Melba’s 
book of reminiscences, Music and Memories: 


“One night at Monte Carlo—the opera was ‘La Bohéme’ 
—in the middle of the death scene, I was suddenly startled 
by a strange, squeaking noise which seemed to come from 
Caruso as he bent over me. I went on singing, but I could 
not help wondering at the time if Caruso was ill, for his 
face was drawn and solemn, and every time he bent down 
there was this same extraordinary noise of squeaking. 

“And then, with a gulp which almost made me forget 
my part, I realized that he had a little rubber toy in his 
hand, which at the most pathetic phrases he was pressing in 
my ear. You know how difficult it is to stop laughing when 
you are supposed to be solemn; but when you are supposed 
to be dying the temptation is almost too much to be borne.” 


Also, it was no less a personage than the late 
Anton Van Rooy, eminent Wagnerian baritone, who 
told me that at a certain Tristan and Isolde per- 
formance, he heard the dead Tristan whisper to 


Isolde, vocally expiring of love: 
like a pig tonight.” 


“You're singing 
. Ss s 


“Modernist” sends this: “Your continued cham- 
pionship of the piano music of past periods is laud 
able enough, but entirely misplaced. Aside from 
the musical content of such works, they have be- 
come demoded because their idiom has gone out 
of present-day consciousness. The mechanism is 
good enough, but the harmonic basis, melodic sub- 
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jects, and manner of expression and idiom, are 
every moment less fitted for the taste of our time.” 
ye re FP 

Richard Copley is evidently looked upon as a 
musical manager of boundless versatility, for in 
his mail of last week he found a letter from a 
young pugilist who writes: “I will fight under 
your direction, providing you get me a good trainer 
and’ a good second who know their stuff in the 
boxing world.” 

zr Fe 

Moriz Rosenthal, irrepressible dispenser of jests, 
tells about a notoriously incompetent physician, who 
upon seeking to visit one of his former patients, was 
given this message at the door, by the butler: “Mr. 
X. desires me to say that he is ill and cannot see 
you, and would you mind calling when he is well ?” 
Rosenthal also relates these musical humoresques: 
“There is a pianist whose repertoire is so limited 
that it embraces only three numbers. What are 
they? The first, second and thirds movements of 
the Moonlight Sonata. Then there is Z., who never 
plays less than three whole Beethoven sonatas at 
his recitals. On one of those occasions, the ushers 
ejected a listener whose loud and prolonged snoring 
continually awakened the rest of the audience. Of 
course you know conductor Y.? He masters all 
styles from Bach to Offenbach, but particularly 
Offenbach.” 

ze Rp PF 

Orpheus was melting the stones with his music. 
“Damn it,” he remarked, “and no newspapers to 
make a front page story of it.” 

| a nd 

Katherine Neal Love, of Johnstown, Penn., sub 
scriber for nineteen years to the Musica Courter, 
honors Variations with a presentation copy of her 
booklet of poems called Spring. It is something in 
these discordant days when a poet’s muse impels 
to odes about the gentle joys of the vernal season. 

se Fe PF 

Rudolph Ganz asks, ‘““What are we going to do 
about things like this?”’, and incloses a clipping 
from a Cleveland, O., daily, as follows: “Chandler 
Goldthwaite, organist, who interprets Bach with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra between radio 
engagements, has selected ‘Kitten on the Keys’ for 
a solo on the Davey hour today at 4, over WENR 
locally.” 

re Fr PF 

Dat ole davil, Wagner, simply will not down 

| an nd 

V. B., a young woman with a devastating sense 
of humor, sends this letter, which she clipped from 
the New York Sun of April 5: 

To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: I believe that every Amer- 
ican should study music. I know there is no art that so 
takes the very soul from man’s body and washes it in the 
spring of eternal youth. Music shames us, awakens us, in 
spires us and joins the rich and poor together in that vast 
swing of the emotions that wipes out class distinction and 
leaves us all poor, naked, trembling pygmies at the feet of 
the Master of this great and wonderful universe. 

JEAN SHERBURNE 
New York, April 4. 

How wonderful, to be elegant educated like the 

writer of the foregoing. However, she forgot to 


SOLILOQUY OF THE OLD OPERA GOER 
“The opera season is ended. Ah, me, opera isn’t what 
it used to be. In 1897 I heard the greatest Rigoletto 
cast ever assembled. Let me tell you about it. There 

Bonci, Sembrich’—(at this point the Old Opera 
and cannot go 


Goer chokes with emotior on.) 





music begins where speech ends, and that 
with us from the cradle to the grave. 
is a correspondent once versified in this de- 


Music. 


how I thrill at thy name, 
should do the same.” 
rr 
of the trumpet has sustained a bitter 
hands of Prof. John Garstang, now 
ancient sites in Jerusalem. He declares 
alls of Jericho did not fall because of 
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sts upon the trumpet, but were destroyed through 

of a huge conflagration. 
= Fe FP 

Frederic Fradkin, 

who informs the world 

Poscanini has better rhythm than even the best 

Fradkin made 

the use of the radio and the metro- 

He tuned in on slow and fast movements, 

he checked up with the time-clicking instru- 

found that while the jazz band conductors 

ras frequently lost or gained beats, Tos- 

he Philharmonic from conscious 


of discoveries, it 1s 
ist and conductor, 
his 


leaders of jazz bands 


tests through 


aside 
i or accellerandos, never 
fraction of the most exact rhythmic precision 
| an nd 
Iconoclastic biography is the order of the day. I 
cannot any longer resist my own merchandising in- 
work on a volume entitled The 
Smith, Music Critic. It shall 
endeavor of the book to destroy the great 
the public and the artists feel for the 


missed even a 


7. and ] am at 
Life of John 


T ruc 


be the 


critics 
yr Fr FP 
Piano at \t least 
don’t illustrate their method by singing “ah,” 
Oa. for vou to show you how 
ld sound and be produced. 
em FB 


1d violin teachers are not so bad. 


00 


ind opera is over 100 years old in New 


dead characters still arise and bow 
the curtain 

> re FR 
that it is impossible to develop 
ist What about Bach? 

> Fr F 
told this to 


Me An- 


ian, Harry Lauder. 
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lls it in his Tell 


comed 


Village Blacksmith 
‘ 


on the stage, a visitor 


going to sing 


to say that I 
take it very 
} few words 
also re pair bic ycles ‘ 


vould 

into the song a 
that | 
td 

musicians to remember, from the Tele- 

annoving manifestation of vanity 

darned small 


be modest about a 


rr 
it seems permanently abolished in 
is the former title of Kaiserlichkoniglicher 
yusikdirektor. 
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reencrain 


dernistic music achieves no other purpose, at 
it keeps admiration and enthusiasm alive for 
| the older compositions 
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is an advertisement, make the of it 
Oppenheim, of Mount College, 
savs that he can help you (and with 
[ stage fright, 
and simi 


| best 
i 

Union 
—P 
vou suffer from 


ines) 1f 
. trembling, muscular cramps. 
when performing in public 
> Fr F 
as if there may be another World War 
fact that Germany made $32,- 
of mouth organs in 1930 
ry Fr FP 


reveal the 
worth 
a corre spond nt of 


is what 


F j ] ’ 
i LFOCGOWSKY 


very aptly calls the great pundit of 


> F td 
Metropolitan sounded its final 1930 
“Just one damned opera sea 
"as Giulio Gatti-Casazza did not 
CouURTER reporter 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


Common Sense 
Kearney, of the New York Evening Jour 


| to the Musrcat Courier, “it 
an advertiser having no rela- 


Neil \ 


letter to the 


seems strange that 


MUSICAL COURIER 
tionship whatever to matters musical should utter 
the best musical advertisement I have seen for some 
time,” and by way of explaining his remark he en- 
closes a copy of an advertisement taken from Print- 
ers’ Ink which reads as follows: 

‘When empty stage and grooved disk can take 
the place of artistic presentation and singer’s 
charm—then perhaps commercial products may no 
longer need the selling value of environment and 
interpretation given them by the creative artistry 
in Jenter Exhibits.” (Jenter Exhibits, Inc., is an 
organization of experts, experienced in the art of 
making exhibits which add demonstration and 
sales value to any product.) 

The intended implication is obvious: the singer’s 
charm—the personality of the artist—adds to the 
selling value of environment, interpretation and 
artistic presentation which can never be rivalled by 
the empty stage and the grooved disc. The thing 
to be sold in the case of the singer or any other artist 
is music, and the Jenter Company fully realizes, as 
we all should, that music in public presentation can- 
not be sold by machinery. 


Hummel and Napoleon 


How are the mighty fallen! This familiar ex- 
pression, which was new and original in 1611 when 
the King James’ translation of the Bible was first 
published, is as appropriate for Hummel as it was 
for the warriors whom Samuel lamented. Hummel? 
Yes, young reader. Have you never heard of Hum- 
mel, Johann Nepomuk Hummel, Hungarian pianist, 
pupil of Mozart? He was so important in history 
that Beethoven in his early days was furiously an- 
noyed with Hummel for smiling at a criticism of 
Beethoven’s new Mass in C. Hummel was so great 
that the father of Liszt took his wonder child to his 
grand Hungarian compatriot and came away in sor- 
row because he could not pay Hummel’s fee for 
Hummel was held in such high esteem by 
Goethe that a comparison with Napoleon does not 
seem exaggerated. In 1829 Goethe wrote: 

“Napoleon handled the world like Hummel 
his piano. Both seem extraordinary to us, and 
we understand one as little as the other. Never- 
theless, what they do is real, and takes place 
before our eyes. Napoleon’s distinguishing 
mark among great men is that at all times he 

was always the same. Before, after, during a 

battle, after a victory or defeat, he stood firmly 

on his feet, always sane, always knowing clearly 
what he should do. He was always in his own 
element, always ready for every circumstance, 
even as Hummel is always prepared either for 
an adagio or an allegro, whether he plays the 
bass or the melody. It is this facility—a gift 
which is always found where there is real talent 

in the arts of peace as in the art of war; at 
the piano and behind cannons.” 


less¢ ms. 


Could Goethe have foreseen the verdict of today, 
he would surely have uttered the German equivalent 
for “How are the mighty fallen!” 

Children in the schools of France today are taught 
that Napoleon was a curse to France; that he low- 
ered the stature of the male population of the nation; 
that he left nothing permanent behind him except the 
memory of a crushing defeat for the armies of 
I‘rance: that the country is poorer, feebler, less ener- 
getic than it would have been if he had never existed. 

Musical histories teach that Hummel had a dry 
tone, that his playing was stiff and hard, that his 
sonatas are old fashioned and dull, that his operas 
ind church music are completely forgotten. 

Hummel, nevertheless, was a great man in the 
musical world of his day. Endurance is not the only 
test of a man’s greatness. How little value we 
would set on a rose if we esteemed it only for its 
lasting qualities and not for its exquisite and beauty 
of form and color. Endurance was certainly not the 
distinguishing mark of the lovely women and their 
evanescent charms which inspired so many poets. 
artists, and composers to high achievements. 

The contemporaries of Hummel have told us in 
their writings that Hummel made a great sensation 
in the world. Goethe says so. We must believe 
them. But piano playing is not a thing that can en- 
dure. It dies as soon as it is born, like Burns’ de- 
scription of the “rainbow’s lovely form, evanishing 
amid the storm.” Books, pictures, statues, composi- 
tions, endure, though they may be neglected. All 
the compositions of Hummel are extant on the for- 
gotten shelves of the publishers. His piano playing 
is for ever stilled. If there were no writers in the 
world to chronicle his doings and perpetuate his 
name he would long ago have passed from the mem- 
ory of mankind, for those who heard him play are 
dead and gone. Horace wrote in Latin two thousand 
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years ago that there were brave men before Agamem- 
non, but no Homer to make the names immortal in 
his poetry. And Shakespeare boasts that in black 
ink he can make bright the beauty of the woman 
whom brass and stone could not perpetuate. 

Is it too much to hope, therefore, that these para- 
graphs will help the preoccupied and progressive 
reader and music lover to call to mind that a little 
over one hundred years ago one John Nepomuk 
Hummel was so highly esteemed as a pianist that 
even Goethe compared him with Napoleon? C. L. 

——_-- 


Tuning in With Europe 


Nikisch’s Mantle 

Artur Nikisch now has two successors—Wilhelm 
Furtwangler in the Berlin Philharmonic, and Bruno 
Walter in the Leipzig Gewandhaus. Leipzig was 
Nikisch’s real home for the last twenty-seven years 
of his life; and in Walter, Leipzig has found a 
successor as loyal as he is worthy. 

“* * 
A Century and a Half 

The honor of celebrating the 150th Anniversary 
of this venerable institution will fall to Walter next 
year. A Leipzig burgomaster founded these con- 
certs in 1781, with Johann Adolf Hiller as con- 
ductor. Mendelssohn raised it to its greater glory 
in the middle of the nineteenth century; then came 
Ferdinand Hiller, Gade, Rietz, Reinecke and 
Nikisch—as bright a galaxy as lighted the destinies 
of any orchestra in the world. 

i * & 
Leipzig’s Stability 

Today, still, the Gewandhaus Orchestra is one 
of the finest organizations in Europe, while its 
stability and the continuity of its patronage has been 
as steady as the prosperity of this remarkable city, 
which for generations has been the German center 
of book publishing, music publishing, the printing 
business and the fur trade, and whose annual 
Spring Fair is the greatest gathering of merchants 
in the whole world. 

* + oe 
Slow But Sure 

Nothing seems to have changed in Leipzig, essen- 
tially, since the days of Bach. Outwardly, of 
course, the city has modernized itself; there are 
even some twelve-story skyscrapers to be seen. 
But life and business go on as usual, and the world- 
crisis is being weathered with calm equanimity. 
Leipzig has not caught the fever of mass produc- 
tion a la Detroit, but it sends its books to China and 
Africa, its furs to America, its music everywhere. 

x x x 
Who Plays the Mandolin? 

The music publishing business may be in a bad 
way, the musical robot may be rampant throughout 
the world. But there is a publishing house in 
Leipzig, to mention only one, that publishes a thick 
book of folk tunes, Der Zupfgeigenhansl, which has 
sold 850,000 to date and is still going strong. It 
also publishes a mandolin school which has sold 
over a million copies in recent years. “Who on 
earth plays the mandolin?” we asked. “We never 
met a mandolinist in our life.” ‘Neither did I,” 
said my guide, “but there are over 5,000 mandolin 
clubs in Germany alone; some of them with 300 to 
400 members each.” 

oa * * 
The Only Change 

The Gewandhaus itself looks just as it might 
have looked in the days of Mendelssohn, except that 
the gas fixtures have given way to electric bulbs. 
The respectable semi-gloom of the vestibule has 
not been disturbed by the vulgar blatancy of the 
motor age. A monument to Nikisch outside the 
building is the only change in fifty years or more. 

ok ok Ok 
Idealism 

We found Bruno Walter happy over his Phil- 
harmonic engagement next season, full of the old 
idealism and the old energy. His Leipzig public, 
despite the robot, despite radio, is about as enthu- 
siastic as Leipzig audiences have had a way of 
being since the last 150 years. 

. * * 
Jazz— 

Next morning Bruno Walter left for Prague, for 
modern star conductors are always on the move. 
And that night Jack Hylton, jazz king of Europe, 
and “his boys” played to a sold-out house. 

* * * 
And Bach 

Yet in St. Thomas’ Church the famous boys’ 
choir sings its weekly motet by Bach, just as it did 
when the Great Cantor was alive 200 years ago. 


. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








W do you 
hat aT 4 to Know ? 
Re Adverse Comment on Benefit Concerts 


I read the following in the Sun recently: 
“Any adverse reportorial comment of an 
artist appearing for a benefit is, of course, 
considered of questionable taste.” May I 
ask why an adverse comment could be in 
questionable taste? Evidently, if one es- 
tablishes this premise, favorable .comment 
ceases to have meaning, since it could 
scarcely be felt to bear the force of sin- 
cerity. I do not understand why a great 
artist is any less great because he or she 
appears at a benefit. On the other hand, 
it seems to me that an artist is all the 
greater for his generosity, and the greater 
he is, and the higher his prices, the more 
he gives if he donates his services.—B. D., 
Paterson, N. J. 

We entirely agree with you. There 
is no reason whatever why comment, 
good, bad or indifferent, should not be 
given to artists who appear for charity 
or otherwise. Perhaps the assumption 
is that since they are not paid they play 
or sing badly. There seems to be also 
a feeling among the critics on the daily 
papers that club affairs should be ig- 
nored, or, at most, should be mentioned 
to the extent of a mere outline of the 
program and, perhaps, “those present.” 

Piano Lessons Over the Radio 
Please tell me over what network the radio 
music lessons are given. I want to take 
advantage of these lessons, as I imagine they 
will be interesting —S. S. P., Tiffin, Ohio. 

The radio music lessons you inquire 
about are undoubtedly the piano lessons 
broadcast over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s network. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding the lessons _can_be 
secured by writing to Mr. E. C. Mills, 
c/o National Broadcasting Company, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Why Notes a. Higher or Lower 
n They Are 
Will you tell me why the height of the 
notes on certain instruments and on certain 
qualities of human voices seem higher or 
lower than they really are? I find, for in- 
stance, that low notes on the flute have a 
quality which makes them sound lower than 
notes on other instruments, when they are 
actually higher, and that notes on the 
trumpet sound very high when actually they 
are not high at all. Can you explain this 
to me?—R. E., Glencoe, IIl. 
We do not know whether we can 
explain it to you or not. It is, in fact, 
a highly involved and complicated tech- 


TOSCANINI TRADUCED 
In spite of the caricaturist, Toscanini 
does not describe the curves indicated in 
this sketch. He is one of the physically 
quietest of all conductors. 





nical question that has to do with over- 
tones. It is, however, as you point out, 
an obvious fact that the quality of the 
instrument gives a deceptive register to 
the notes it plays. This is one of the 
matters that skilled orchestra composers 
make use of, employing notes well 
within the central range of instruments 
unless they want some special effect. 


Tetrazzini Not at Metropolitan 


Will you please answer the following 
questions? (1) Did Mme. Tetrazzini ever 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera House? (2) 
Did she ever give any special “farewell” 
operatic performances? If so, in what 
operas ?—P. C. R., Washington, D. C. 

(1) Mme. Tetrazzini never appeared 
in opera at the Metropolitan. She did, 
however, sing at the Manhattan Opera 
House, beginning in 1908. 

(2) She made a farewell tour of 
America in 1927, singing in Rigoletto, 
Lucia, Dinorah, Sonnambula, Barber of 
Seville, Les Huguenots, I Puritani and 
other operas. 





Musical Courier Readers 


Kate S. Chittenden 
1856—Birthday Jubilee—1931 
New York, 

Editor, Musical Courier: 
April 17 Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of The 
American Institute of Applied Music, will 
reach the beautiful age of seventy-five years! 
This is an event of outstanding importance 
in the musical world, and should be recog- 
nized in a wide, inclusive way, but as this 
is not feasible, we must lay our humble 
tribute at her feet through the columns of the 
MusicaL Courter. Miss Chittenden, head 
of the piano department at Vassar College 
for thirty-two years, resigning only recently, 
is still Dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, and in the fifty-eighth year 
of her teaching. She has been a distin- 
guished interpreter, is a woman with a big 
vision and highest rong and has —— 
the cause of Music America as few have 
done. Some years ago a writer in a musical 
paper said, “She is one of the foremost 
women of this country, her influence extend- 
ing far beyond local confines. For sincerity, 
understanding, and breadth of intellectual 
grasp, Miss Chittenden is to be placed in a 
very small class, and in these things alone, 
leaving aside her superb musical equipment, 
she has been invaluable to those whose lives 
lie close to hers.” Francis S. Burke of Port- 
land, Ore., in a Word-Picture of Kate S. 
Chittenden, said: “Character is hard to de- 
fine or analyze, but it is inescapable. In 
Miss Chittenden, it is a simple, unconscious 
revelation. Sometimes I fancy she has a 
dual personality. Not a duality of good and 
evil, but a duality of masculine strength and 
feminine refinement. The severe dressing of 
the hair, the tailored habit of her dress, the 
bite of her intellect are masculine, but her 
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‘gentle voice, her sympathy, her spirituality 
are very feminine. Character is revealed in 
every room at her Institute... I feel | am 
not outlining her true portrait, her vigor, 
her salty humor, her humanity, her shrewd 
but undismayed understanding of things; for 
unlike most idealists, she lives in no dream 
world. She has made adjustment with life, 
believing that it can and will be better.” 
Sincerely yours, 
MartTHA MartIN 
The MusicaL Courter takes pleasure in 
publishing herewith a poem written for the 
occasion by Martha Martin, whose appro- 
priate verses appear from time to time in 
our Poet’s Corner. Her sentiments will find 
an echo in every heart. 
1856 BIRTHDAY JUBILEE 1931 
Kate S. CHITTENDEN 


With seventy-five glad Birthday years, 
And fifty-seven of Art, 
You, dear Miss Chittenden, 
A monumental part. 


have filled 


Upheld by high and lofty aims, 
You served in Music’s Cause, 
And as anointed Priestess, felt 
Music, Religion was! 


Within her temple year by year, 
Upon her altar still, 
Your life is consecrated 
Its mission to fulfil, 


there 


And now today, surrounding you, 
As subjects to their Queen, 

We pay our loving homage to 
Our Teacher, Friend and Dean 
God grant you may continue long 
To guide, inspire ‘and teac 

Since you but gain momentum 

As successive years you reach! 


And may the sacred joy be ours, 
May ours the privilege be, 

To celebrate for many a year, 
Your Birthday-J ubilee. 


Armand 


I SEE 


Tokatyan, Metropolitan tenor, 
was granted American citizenship on 
April 6. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra concerts at the 
Stadium this summer will be broadcast 
over WAEC. 

It is reported that Westchester County will 
have a full season of opera next year. 

Walter Damrosch will conduct four con 

certs at the Hollywood Bowl _ this 

summer. 

Weinrich is giving 
the Church of the 
New York. 

Nellie Melba willed $40,000 to the Albert 
Street Conservatorium in Melbourne. 
Donald Thayer sailed for Europe last week 
to sing in opera in Naples, Florence, 
and Rome and to give concerts in Paris, 

London and Berlin. 

Part of the program to be given at the Cool- 
idge Festival will be repeated at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse on April 26 
and 27. 

Smith College is to present another Handel 
“novelty” this spring, Rodelinda. 

Paul Antonin Vidal passed away at his home 
in Paris on April 9. 

Lawrence Tibbett will begin work on a 
new motion picture as soon as he com- 
pletes his concert engagements. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society of 
the Friends of Music in Vienna. 

Myron C. Taylor has endowed a colony for 
American composers. 

Georges Barrere is now a member of the 
Juilliard Graduate School; he will con- 
duct a special class for students of wind 
instruments. 

Edwin Franko 
second annual convention of the 
can Bandmasters’ Association. 

The tenth anniversary of the 
School is to be celebrated by the 
duction of works by American 
posers. 

3eatrice Belkin has resigned from 
Metropolitan and will devote her 
to concerts and broadcasting. 

London’s grand opera season will open at 
Covent Garden on April 27. 

Philharmonic - Symphony Orchestra 
closes its eighty-ninth season with a 
concert at Carnegie Hall tomorrow 
afternoon. 
Gertrude Wieder 

Vienna debut, 
cessful appearance in 


recitals at 
Communion, 


Bach 


Holy 


Carl 


Goldman presided over the 
Ameri- 


Eastman 
pro 
com- 


the 
time 


The 


scored a success in her 
following an equally suc 
3erlin. 


THAT 
On page 31 of this 
Zerthi writes on 
Tremolo and why 
not correct it. 
Mary Desti, biographer of 
is dead. 
Rosa Ponselle 


William A. C 
Vocal 
will 


issue, 
The Causes of 
breath support 


Isadora Duncan, 


leading role in 
Phedre, at 


will sing the 
Romano Romani’s opera, 
Covent Garden this spring 

Marion Telva sang her last performance 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
last week, having 
cert work and guest 
ances in Europe 

Yushny’s Blue Bird is delighting Paris anew 

Rudolph Ganz will go to Havana in the near 
future for guest conductor perform- 
ances. 

The Chevalier-Barrere concert in Carnegie 
Hall last week was given before 
out house. 

The University of 
opened a new 
on Fourteenth 


resigned to do con 
operatic perform 


a sold 


Miami Conservatory has 

branch studio in Miami 

and Second Avenues, 

The Brosa String Quartet sailed on April 

11 on the S.S. Statendam for their se 

ond series of appearances in the United 

tates. 

International Society for Contemporary 

Music has chosen the works to be given 

at the Oxford Festival. 

Margaret Matzenauer will sing Ammeris in 
a performance of Aida at Mecca 
Temple on May 9 

Charles Stratton will give his seventh an 
nual recital at the Brooklyn Institute 
on April 21. 

Edgar Schofield was 
Virginia Marvin. 

Willem van Hoogstraten sailed on April 8 
for his annual European vacation. 

Reinald Werrenrath will give a recital in 
Chicago on April 19. 

The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra gave 
its tenth and closing concert of the 
season last Sunday evening 

Michael Raggini, owing to a oat 
poned his New York recital to 
26. 

Frederick Schlieder will teach this summer 

in New York, Chicago and Oakland. 

New York Polyhymnia, founded by 

Lazare Saminsky, made a successful de 

but in the metropolis on the evening 

of April 12. 

Gloria Caruso will talk over the 
the May Day program of the 
Child Health Association 


The 


married recently to 


has post- 
April 
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E. Robert Schmitz Defines 
Scientific Teaching 

recently if he could state what 
the teacher who pre- 
instruction from the 
doing so, E. Robert 


Asked 
would differentiate 
tends to give scientific 
teacher who is really 
Schmitz answered that the “pretender” would 
generally use his intelligence in avoiding the 
ol people who could dis sprove his 
heories, while the true teacher would never 
fear to set forth his theories, when in 
the presence of people who could easily dis- 
flaw in them, and would do so 
idea that, should such theory be 
imperfect, even if only in part, the true 
teacher would then learn by placing such 
theories before the highly specialized mind, 
whereas he would not gain anything by bluff 
the less educated person. 

To illustrate this, Mr. Schmitz related 
how, two years ago, while holding his sum- 
mer classes in Denver, he had found it ad- 
visable to submit the physiological part. of 
his teaching in public to the possible criticism 
of one of the highest authorities of the Colo- 
rado Medical School. He mentioned that he 
vas personally quite thrilled by the idea that 
further improvement in his theories 
about physiological training at the piano 
could be accrued by this unguarded public 
submission of his theories to a specialized 
physiologist \ formal invitation was ex- 
tended to the entire Schmitz Session by Dr. 
Wallin, director of the Colorado Medical 

1, to come for a private demonstration 
notions on a dissected body at the 

\ report of this event states that forty 
Schmitz class attended this 
by Dr. Wallin and that such fitness 

was shown by some of the students to un- 
derstand the most complicated mechanism of 
the arm and hand, that the lecture, which 
was to last only one hour, lasted nearly four 
hours, at the end of which, the physiologis t 
seemed to take pleasure in stating that this 
class of piano students seemed to have as 
uch preparation in physiology as practi 
any normal class of medical students. 
Schmitz stated further that he felt that 

i theory that a teacher may have which 
nvolves such branches of science as mechan- 
Ihysiology, physics, psychology, etc., as 
called piano methods, should 
openly submitted to the criticism of 

of each one of those sciences in 
finally to attain sound methods of 
the technic of piano, and in order to 
such technic so responsive to every 
nd of the artist that it be not a strain 
concert but a physical pleasure 
itself to the artistic emo 


presence 
even 


cover any 
with the 


some 


hos 


ers of the 
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Mowe Studio Notes 


ssful concert was given 
he Homer Mowe Singers in Bellerose, 
The Mixed Quartet and the Girls’ 

which have been broadcasting over 
WOR, took part, as well as several 

soloists. Those on the program were Louise 
Crowell, Hazel Brogger, Ruth Jacobson, 
Ruth Ratner, Irene Galliciez and Strafford 
Wentworth, all pu ipils of Mr Mowe The 
l Park Gateway said: “The Homer 
Singers attracted a large attendance 

d gave pleasure to the enthusiastic audience 
various numbers. Hope to have 
m in Bellerose again in the near future.” 
Curcio, blind soprano, who has 
lied under Mr. Mowe for several years, 
has made a number of successful appear- 
during the last few months and was 
applauded for her singing before the 
Club of Newark, N. J, 
\dam Kilpatrick, baritone, has 
soloist at the Corpus 
New York. Hazel Brog- 
ger appeared as soloist with the Elizabeth 
Male Chorus at a concert in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and is choir director at the Lutheran 
Church in that city. Louise Crowell, so- 
prano, gave a costume recital in Metuchen, 
N. J., singing East Indian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Kentucky Mountain songs. 
Har riette Tyson, contralto, and Ruth Rat 
r, soprano, are broadcasting over Station 
WON The Girls Trio sang over Station 
WOR on February 19, and also at the open 
ng “* the Little Theater in Perth Amboy, 
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Carson Students Over Radio 
short consisting of two informal 
lio recitals, was broadcast from Station 

WEVD, New York, on March 22 and 

artist-students from the vocal studios of 
on Carson. Authentic reports from sur- 
ounding communities indicated. that the 
voices of the various singers came over the 
air in a pleasing and impressive manner, 
unusual resonant tonal production and 


series, 


with 
excellent diction. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 22, the solo- 
ists were Constance Clements Carr, soprano; 
Robert Arnot, tenor, and Elizabeth Echel, 
soprano, who sang arias and selections by 
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Mozart, 
and Edwards. 


Gretchaninoff, Rosa, Hue, Warford 
On Sunday afternoon, March 
29, the singers were Ethel Bennett, soprano, 
George Watson, baritone, and Katherine 
Eastment, dramatic soprano, rendering arias 
and songs by Mascagni, Scott, Strickland, 
Edwards, Hamblen and others. Vera 
Kerrigan, the official accompanist of the 
Carson studios, was at the piano through- 
out both programs, playing in her usual 
artistic manner. 

These recitals were made possible by Mr. 
Carson chiefly to provide the experience of 
singing before the microphone for those stu- 
dents who had not previously enjoyed this 
opportunity, although several participants in 
the two afternoon recitals have been heard 
frequently by the radio public. Other radio 
recitals from the Nutley and New York 
studios of Leon Carson will follow. 


American Composers’ Concert in 


Rochester 

RocHester, N. Y.—The third American 
Composers’ Concert of the season and the 
twenty-first of the series inaugurated by the 
Eastman School of Music six years 
was given before an interested audience in 
Kilbourn Hall, with Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the school and the instigator of 
the series, conducting as usual an orchestra 
made up of members of the Rochester Phil 
harmonic. 

Works selected for performance this time 
were as follows: a — suite, Paris, 
1927, by Henrietta Glick of Chicago; a 
Symphony of Autumn, by Douglas Moore, 
of Columbia University, New York; Varia- 
tions on a Pious Theme, by George Foote, of 
30oston; the first scene of the first act of the 
opera, Paolo and Francesca, by Dorothy 
James, of Ypsilanti, Mich.; a symphonic 
poem, Memengwa, by Rev. Ignatius Groll, 
of Oklahoma. 

Something new in the way of a musi 
and dance program was given in the Masonic 
Temple auditorium soon after the close of 
the regular concert season in the Eastman 
Theater. Sixty dancers drawn from local 
studios, trained and directed by Thelma 
Biracree, well known local dance teacher and 
professional, appeared in a series of elabo 
rate numbers, with the cooperation of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra of fifty men. This 
was the first time in many years in which a 
ballet ensemble of this size had appeared 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 

\ feature of the program was a first 
Rochester performance of the a 
Fantasque of Rossini, with choreography by 
Miss Biracree. For this number Eugene 
Goossens, who had ended his contract as 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra only a few weeks before, was 
prevailed upon to return to Rochester. 
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Oberlin Conservatory Notes 

Ounto.—The Oberlin artist reci- 
ended for the season with the 
Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, 


OBERLIN, 
tals series 
recital given by 
March 17. 

Five major senior recitals have been given 
recently. Beryl Ladd, Virginia Wilcox, 
Elizabeth Burnett, and Ruth Bixby, gave 
graduating recitals in piano; Harold Mealy 
gave a senior recital in violin. 

Two of the Oberlin choral groups, under 
the direction of Olaf Christiansen have re- 
cently given out-of-town performances. The 
Madrigal Singers, a small student group, 
gave a concert in Lorain, Ohio, on March 23. 
On March 25 the Oberlin A Cappella Choir, 
an organization of sixty voices, gave a con- 
cert in Amherst, Ohio. 

The Oberlin A Cappella Choir, the Vested 
Brass Choir, and the Vested String Choir, 
took part in the second Oberlin College 
Radio Hour of the year, broadcast from 
WHkK, Cleveland, on Palm Sunday. Mr. 
Cerf and Mr. Benjamin, of the conservatory 
faculty, were the soloists. 

Oberlin was represented at the fourth 
biennial Pi Kappa Lambda conference held 
in ¢ “y= April 3, by Frank Shaw, director 
of the Conservatory ; Gladys Moore, of the 
department of theory and ear training, and 
Charles Adams, of department of singing. Z. 


Kononovitch Pupils’ Recital, 
April 19 

Harry Kononovitch, well-known teacher 
of violin, will present the following pupils 
in a recital at Steinway Hall on the after- 
noon of April 19: Mildred Lipman, Mildred 
Weisfeld, Borah Kreimer, Sadie Fox, Ruth 
Schneider, Herman Teller, Leonard Mingo, 
Philip Kletz, Eleas Krotman, Irving Herdan, 
Leonard Quitt, Davey Edwards, Naomi 
Goldstein, Richard Edwards, Frances Kiran 
gelos, Harriet Lefkowitz, and Nicholas 
Mavrikes. Artist-pupils will also perform 
and Anna Cohen will preside at the piano. 


Mitzi Welker a Mezzo-Contralto 


In last week’s issue of the Musicat 
Courter, Mitzi Welker was referred to as 
a mezzo soprano. This was an error as she 
is the possessor of a mezzo contralto voice, 
and one of unusual splendor. 
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Barrere Added to Juilliard Faculty 


Georges Barrere, flutist and conductor of 
the Barrere Little Symphony Orchestra, has 
been appointed a member of the faculty of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, New York. 


GEORGES BARRERE 

Mr. Barrere will conduct a special class for 
students of wind instruments. A  French- 
man by birth, Mr. Barrere is now a citizen 
of the United States. He came to this 
country in 1905 to become a member of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. In 1928, 
when the orchestra merged with the New 
York Philharmonic, Mr. Barrere resigned 
to devote his time to solo engagements and 
his work as conductor. Mr. Barrere has 
also been giving instruction in flute playing 
at the Institute of Musical Art since its 
foundation, twenty-six years ago. 


Amelia Conti Organizes Art 


Forum in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—<According to the daily 
papers here, Amelia Conti has organized the 
International Art Forum. Several represen- 
tative St. Louisians met recently to formu- 
late the plans. Prof. Milton McGovern, of 
St. Louis University, presided and others 
who took an active part in the meeting were 
Prof. P. Valenti, of Washington University. 
acting Italian consul; Jose Torres, Mexican 
consul; E. M. Hahnel, director of music in 
the St. Louis public schools; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A. Buder, Jr.; D. Jannopoulos, Dr. 
Nicholas Schanck, head of the Spanish de- 
partment, St. Louis University; Frances 
Randolph Evans, secretary Independent Art- 
ists Society; O. Thumser, St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and Mary Helen Moore. 

Mme. Conti has been responsible for the 
inception of the idea and she has directed 
the founding of the bureau with the advice 
of prominent civic leaders. The purpose of 
the organization is to bring to the attention 
of the public the arts of the different nations, 
and so to promote international understand- 
ing. It is further planned to send American 
artists to Central and South America, in 
exchange for their talent. Under Prof. 
Valenti, elected temporary chairman, a cen- 
tral executive is being built up to carry out 
the program for St. Louis next year. 

Mr. Hahnel was very enthusiastic, stating, 
“T shall see that all the students in the high 
schools and grade schools, together with all 
the teachers, become acquainted with this 
movement, for I believe that nothing could 
be of more value to their cultural develop- 
ment.” 

Mme. Conti left St. Louis for New York, 
from where she will go to her headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

Matzenauer to Sing Amneris in 

New York 


Margaret Matzenauer, who has not been 
heard in opera this season in New York, 
will sing Amneris on May 9 in a perform- 
ance of Aida at Mecca Temple. There will 
be a company of 300, with Guerrieri as 
conductor. Paul Sydow is the producer. 


Gordon Quartet Rehearsing Stage 
Production 


The Gordon String Quartet returned 
April 2 from Kentucky in order to rehearse 
with the company which, under the direction 
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of Irene Lewisohn, is preparing the stage 
action for the String Quartet by Ernest 
Bloch, which will be presented in the 
Library of Congress, April 23, and by the 
Neighborhood Playhouse at the Kauffmann 
Auditorium, April 26 and 27. They then 
leave for a tour in the far Southwest. 


Adelaide Chatfield an Excellent 
Singer 

Adelaide Chatfield, an attractive young 
woman of ingratiating appearance and excel- 
lent soprano voice, was brought up in an 
atmosphere of music. Marie Mattfeld, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was a familiar figure 
in her home, and the little Adelaide often 
mimicked this singer in her opera roles, lead- 
ing to appreciation and study of music. She 
has sung at many prominent banquets and 
musicales, and broadcast over the Columbia 
Chain both from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Her repertory contains sacred and secular 
music, both classic and modern, in part as 
follows: Die Nacht (Strauss), Wie Melo- 
dien Zieht es Mir (Brahms), Care Salve 
(Handel), The Crying of Waters (Camp- 
bell-Tipton), The Bird of the Wilderness 
(Horsman), Donna Vorrei Morir (Tosti) ; 
also these sacred songs: Ninety-first Psalm 
(MacDermid), The Lord Is My Light 
(Allitsen), The Voice in the Wilderness 
(Scott), and How Lovely Are Thy Dwell- 
ings (Liddle). The last mentioned song 
was sung by her at Calvary Baptist Church, 


ADELAIDE CHATFIELD 

New York, at a recent afternoon service, 
bringing her many well deserved compli- 
ments, for she sang with true musical feel- 
ing, distinct enunciation and excellent style. 


Oak Park Civic Music Associa- 
tion’s Eighth Season Breaks 
All Records 


The eighth season of the Oak Park (IIl.) 
Civic Music Association came to a success- 
ful conclusion on March 12, with the ap- 
pearance of José Mojica. The concert was 
held in the high school auditorium with a 
record attendance. Mojica delighted his 
audience not only with the beauty of his 
voice but also by his interpretations of Span- 
ish, French and English songs. His ac- 
companist, Troy Sanders, contributed bril- 
liantly played numbers by Bach, Zeckwer, 
Rubinstein, Turina and de Falla. 


Gigli Honored by Sendo Benelli 


A recital of compositions of Sandro 
Benelli was given in honor of Gigli at the 
Hotel Pierre on April 9. The affair took 
place under the patronage of Emanuele Graz- 
zi, Italian consul. The works included Vec- 
chia Canzone, Felice Notte, Romanza senza 
Parole, Berceuse, Largo, Preghiera, Nenia, 
Andantino, Notturno, Ninna Nanna, Stor- 
nello Toscana, Carithathis Angelus. The 
artists performing them were: Eleonora La 
Cava, soprano; Adelina Masino, violinist ; 
Lillian Rehberg, cellist, and Grace La Mar, 
contralto. Dorys le Vene was at the piano. 
At the close Mr. Gigli was induced to sing 
one song. 
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Wilhelm Bachaus Returns From 
Australia to Triumphs in Europe 


Wilhelm Bachaus has many pleasant mem- 
ories of his recent tour through Australia 
and New Zealand. Like all tourists, he vis- 
ited Rotorua, with its hot springs, geysers, 
pools of boiling mud, following Shakespeare’s 
Othello to “antres vast and deserts idle, 
rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven.” 

But his musical successes were still more 
interesting. In New Zealand the Governor 
General, Lord Bledisoe, entertained the emi- 
nent pianist and made photographs of him 
and Mrs. Bachaus in the gardens of Govern- 
ment House, and throughout the Antipodes 
he was acclaimed a master of the first order, 
as his voluminous press notices prove. 

After an absence from Europe of almost 
a year, he left the Southern Cross behind 
him and sailed towards the north star of his 
native land, reaching London early in Janu- 
ary. After his recital there the Evening 
Standard said: 

“Herr Bachaus’ Beethoven concert at the 
Wigmore Hall on Saturday showed what an 


WILHELM BACHAUS 


attraction Beethoven still retains when there 
is a widespread knowledge that he will be 
played by a master. Too often of late has 
Beethoven been drilled pedantically into the 
public, who have been almost commanded to 
admire not necessarily the composer but most 
decidedly the man who happened to be in 
terpreting him. Bachaus’ personality w« uld 
not suit such methods. He is a master- 
player, but a gentle, sympathetic one. I do 
not say that he cannot summon fire when 
Seethoven needs it. He was, for instance, 
magnificently exuberant in the rarely-heard 
two-movement sonata, and the tempest of 
the mighty Hamme rklavier sonata did not 
find him wanting.’ 

A few days later the Observer wrote: 

“Having some days previously shown his 
mastery of Beethoven’s pianoforte music, 
Mr. Bachaus yesterday at the Queen’s Hall 
covered other ground. This he did with the 
same dignity and breadth of outlook. Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme of Handel were played 
practically continuously, thus obtaining a 
cumulative effect that kept the attention alert 
and built towards the climax of the fugue 
This last was taken faster than usual—faster 
than probably any one else could take it and 
keep a clear head and fingers.” 

The News Chronicle said: 
“Bachaus at his best. . . 
Mr. Bachaus at Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
was of outstanding merit. He has developed 
into one of the greatest pianists of today, and 
that he has also arrived in the view of the 
general public was shown by the way in 
which the hysterical part of the audience 

crowded round the platform at the close.” 

The Daily Telegraph gave the pianist a 
long notice of exclamations 

“Bachaus In Beethoven. Hammerclavier 
Sonata. A Fine Interpreter. Bachaus—a 
Beethoven program, a packed Wigmore Hall, 

that was the musical event of Saturday 
afternoon. I have heard most of the greater 
pianists of two generations play that epic 
sonata,—the Hammerciavier, surely the 
greatest piano sonata in all the literature of 
music. I wish to record here that the thun- 
ders of the first movement, the lightnings 
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of the second, the classical repose of the 
third, and the fugal turbulence of the finale— 
at the hands of Wilhelm ,Bachaus, are im- 
pressions likely to remain.’ 

Early MS February the pianist began his 
tour of Holland, which occupied so many 
nights that = could not accept the invita- 
tion of the Casino concert director to repeat 
in Monte Carlo the orchestral concert and 
the recital he gave there a year earlier, just 
before he sailed for Melbourne. The meas- 
ure of his Dutch success may be gaged by 
the notices from Antwerp in Belgium, just 
across the border. 

Le Metrcpole was most enthusiastic: 

“For its fifth subscription concert the So- 
ciete Royale des Nouveaux Concerts sought 
the inestimable co-operation of Wilhelm 
Bachaus, one of the most accom plished pian- 
ists of the day. This artist, one of the best 
we have heard thus far, gave to Beethoven’s 
marvelous E flat major concerto an incom- 
parable inte rpretation. It was played through- 
out with the fervor and probity of Bee- 
thoven’s thought, throbbing with its intense 
humanity, and it had an ideal interpreter 
who, to an absolute and scintillating technic, 
added a seemingly unlimited range of nu- 
ances. The poignant passion and penetrating 
brilliancy of his playing were at the same 
time iridescent and poetic with suppleness 
and variety even in the gradations. For his 
solos Bachaus played three studies, a noc- 
turne, and a ballad by Chopin, without count- 
the encores. Here again his pe arly 
touch, the clearness of the phrasing, and his 
incomparable virtuosity, made these jewels 
of pure music things of untarnished beauty, 
particularly in the thousand and one shades 
of delicate color.” 

The Neptune 
superlatives : 

“Numerous music lovers awaited with ac- 
tual impatience the fifth subscription concert, 
which was to afford the opportunity of hear 
ing one of the most renowned pianists of 
our day, Wilhelm Bachaus. At his recital 
in Antwerp last season his Beethoven and 
Chopin in particular had been unanimously 
appreciated, and he again interpreted the 
same two masters. He played the fifth con- 
certo of the first, and various works of the 
second. When a Bachaus is the soloist the 
work itself is raised a few degrees. We 
have already described how sure, sober, and 
mature Bachaus is; his interpretations may 
be called ideal—therefore, model. The per- 
sonal manner of making the instrument 
sing, which this great pianist has, enchants, 
stirs, penetrates, and in doing nothing ex- 
cept to play as he did this concerto, he 
told us more about Beethoven than many a 
commentator. 

“He was equally wonderful 
plz ying three etudes, a nocturne, 
lade by the Polish master. These were re- 
fined, insinuating, suggestive and gripping 
all at once. And the success of the eminent 
virtuoso was as convincing, thorough, and 
pronounced as possible.” 

Le Matin of Antwerp said: 

“Formidable, incomparable, let us say, 
genius,—there is no other term to describe 
the abilities of the virtuoso, Wilhelm Bach- 
aus, one of the greatest, if not the most com- 
plete, the most faultless pianist of the day,— 
whom the N. C. had the good fortune to 
offer their select and faithful public of fer- 
vent and cultivated music lovers. The 
Bachaus interpretations of Beethoven are re- 
puted to be unique—which we can the more 
readiiy believe after the superiority was 
revealed in the recital which the great master 
of the keyboard has just given. Surely no 
one will ever play the E flat major concerto 
with a more expressive brilliancv and a 
rarer magnificence; for it was, from be- 
ginning to end, of the most exultant per- 
fection. And the numerous recalls which 
the delirious public demanded from the sen- 
sational virtuoso were proofs enough how 
indisputably thorough his triumph was. 

“In the three etudes, the nocturne, and 
the G minor ballade of Chopin the incom- 
parable artist disnlayed the same truthful 
and moderate qualities of style, with a be- 
wildering technic and an understanding at 
once so clear and simple in the pieces played, 
that the public, overjoved to find a Chopin 
less feminine than usual, applauded the artist 
till he added three numbers to the program.” 

In Paris the triumph of Bachaus about 
the middle of February could not have been 
more complete. He had to compete with a 
very popular Russian pianist whose many 
friends crowded the large Pleyel Hall. But 
the Bachaus recital in the Gaveau Hall drew 
a throng of music lovers far in excess of the 
capacity of the building. Without the re- 
lieving competition of the other artist the 
crowds around the Gaveau Hall might have 
rioted. Bachaus was cheered to the echo and 
was compelled to add extensively to a very 
long program, of which the first group con- 
sisted of three Beethoven sonatas, with the 
entire set of the Paganini-Brahms variations 
as a prelude to a long list of Chopin works. 
It was a night to remember. c 
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It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
state that the vocal tremolo is generally 
regarded as one of the most serious faults 
which can beset a singer. In fact it is not 
unusual to see the legend “tremolo cor- 
rected” in the advertisements of teachers of 
singing, the inference being that it is a 
particularly dangerous complaint which, if 
not corrected, might permanently injure the 
voice. In view of this attitude it should be 
of interest to singers and students of sing- 
ing to seek to determine the causes of that 
unsteadiness of tone called a tremolo. 

In the first place, what is known as a 
tremolo is a variation of the pitch of the 
tone sung, not a variation of the volume. 
This point is extremely important and must 
on no account be overlooked. For in- 
stance, in the case of the stringed instru- 
ments, a deliberate effort is made on the 
part of the player to introduce a variation 
of the pitch of the tone, which renders it 
more acceptable to the ear. The contrast, 
when passing from a string stopped by the 
finger to one which is open, is quite marked. 
This variation of pitch is called a vibrato; 
it is present in the voices of singers, and 
only becomes a tremolo when the pitch 
variations are too wide. Cellists often em- 
ploy a vibrato which could almost be called 
a tremolo, a fact which caused a famous 
violinist to facetiously remark that every 
time a cellist saw a cello case, his hand 
began to tremble. We may therefore con- 
clude that the difference between a vibrato 
and a tremolo is one of degree and not one 


measurements of 
the Mic of singing tones leaves the 
question of the amount of vibrato con- 
sidered permissible to be decided by the 
taste of the critics and the public. Obviously 
this allows for wide differences of opinion. 
Many a famous singer has employed a tone 
which was marred by a decided tremolo, 
but by virtue of his artistry has succeeded 
in overcoming this handicap. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that many 
singers who are eminently successful in 
public performance are often given a very 
poor rating as regards evenness and steadi- 
ness of tone when judgment is left to the 
radio engineers. The microphone is vastly 
more sensitive than the human ear. 

The general assumption regarding the 
causes of a tremolo seems to be that it is 
due to unsteadiness of the breath flow. This 
conclusion appears at first thought to be 
obvious, but like so many other conclusions 


of accurate 


which seem to be obvious, is incorrect. 
Tremolo is, as has already been stated, a 
variation of the pitch of the tone. Breath is 
responsible for volume but not for pitch. 
Poor control of the breath can cause un- 
evenness in the volume of the tone, but 
literally cannot bring about that rhythmic 
change of pitch known as a tremolo. As a 
matter of cold fact, it is not possible to 
shake the breathing muscles fast enough to 
cause the voice to shake as fast as the slow- 
est tremolo. If this be doubted, let the dis- 
believer try it. Even those singers whose 
abdominal muscles are not hampered by an 
excess of adipose tissue will find that it 
simply cannot be done. 

The vocal organ, that is the larynx, is the 
sole producer of vocal tone. All changes of 
pitch are made by changes in tension of 
the muscles which control the vocal cords. 
The larynx may be said to float in the 
throat, being suspended by a group of mus- 
cles. During the act of swallowing it is 
pulled upwards and forward in order to 
allow the food or liquid to pass into the 
oesophagus. When the suspending mus- 
cles are more or less relaxed, the larynx 
can be moved from side to side, and an 
excellent imitation of a tremolo can be made 
by shaking the larynx with one’s hand. In 
fact, in the more exaggerated cases of trem- 
olo it is sometimes possible to see the jaw 
and even the tongue in spasmodic na 
However, as a rule the motion of the 
larynx is not so easily observed. When 
singing, it is necessary for the larynx to 
be steadied by its suspending muscles, the 
problem of accomplishing this being one of 
the major problems of voice production, for 
it must be accomplished without interfer- 
ence with the tone producing muscles. 

When all the factors have been examined 
it will be found impossible to form any 
other conclusion than that the so-called 
tremolo is caused by a spasmodic motion 
of the larynx itself, and that attempts to 
correct this condition by giving the tone 
what is called breath support, are futile. 
To return to the example of the stringed 
instruments, pitch changes are not made 
by the bow, and in the case of the voice, 
changes of pitch are made by the larynx, 
not by the breath. It is of course possible to 
tighten the muscles of the throat to such a 
degree that all motion is inhibited, but the 
tones which result from such procedure 
could hardly be called singing tones. Further- 
more, such treatment of the vocal organ 
can only result in disaster for the singer. 





The Cleveland Orchestra 
Collaborates With the 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


Excellent Programs Offered— 
Other Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—An event long antici- 
pated by those who only hear the Cleveland 
Orchestra in its own home, was the pros- 
pect of enjoying with orchestral background 
the stage representations of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse of New York, made possible 
in Cleveland by the erection of Severance 
Hall in which lighting and stage appoint- 
ments are perfectly adapted to these uses. 

Irene Lewisohn, director of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, and Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, have 
worked in sympathetic cooperation for a 
number of years in performances given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and upon 
the stage of other New York theaters. The 
opportunity arrived at length for Cleveland 
and on the evenings of March 26 and 27, 
and at the matinee on Saturday, before three 
crowded houses, there were presented ex- 
quisite pictures that enchanted the eye, mov- 
ing figures that dramatized the poetic story, 
and such music played by a sunken orches- 
tra as had never before been heard save in 
a formal symphony concert. 

The program opened with a suite from 
Stravinsky’s Firebird, whose fairy tale at- 
mosphere was enhanced by the playing of 
an orchestra invisible save to those who oc- 
cupied the higher seats of the house. This 
was not danced, but in quick succession came 
two Debussy Nocturnes, Clouds and Festi- 
vals, the former danced by Marthe Graham 
and Charles Weidman, and the second 
plaved by the hidden orchestra. 

The White Peacock, by Griffes, presented 
by Anna Sokoloff, Ruth White, Bessie 
Schoenberg and Blanche Talmud, was a 
performance of a conventional stylized type, 
in which the dancers more nearly inter- 
preted the languishing music than in other 
numbers, for Clouds was a wholly psycho- 
logical episode, and the Loeffler Pagan 
Poem, which ended the program, was main- 


ly a dramatic interpretation of the music. 
In mass effects of moving groups of dancers 
it was cleverly done. In the intensity of the 
scene where the errant lover returns in an- 
swer to the repeated calls of the distant 
trumpets, Marthe Graham rose to great 
heights of passionate appeal. 

The combination of the arts, while hav- 
ing decided elements of beauty, seemed to 
find the minds of the audience somewhat 
distrait from watching the strenuous move- 
ments and trying at the same time not to 
lose the beauty of the musical text. The 
new dance technic, angular and tense, while 
it probably symbolizes the spirit of today, 
loses much of the classic feeling that one 
associates with dance-interpretations, and 
in so doing tends to become prosaic and 
rigid. 

The eighteenth symphony concert of the 
season had for its soloist Josef Fuchs, con- 
certmaster, heard in the Bach E major con- 
certo and the Chausson Poéme. Mr. Fuchs 
is not only a master of technic, but is also 
a poet in his interpretations. The Poeme 
was ideal in feeling and the Bach slow 
movement was tender and meditative. Soko- 
loff’s accompaniment in both works was of 
creative understanding. The concert in- 
cluded the Handel Water Music and as 
finale the enigmatic Poeme d’Extase of 
Scriabin, used for the fourth time by Soko- 
loff at these concerts but never before 
achieving such clarified reading of its com- 
plex score. 

3ach’s St. Matthew Passion was pre- 
sented bv the Bach Chorus under the direc- 
tion of F. W. Strieter with the accompani- 
ment of the Cleveland Orchestra in Sever- 
ance Hall. Thirty thousand children of 
Cleveland schools were present at the four- 
teen concerts given during the last two 
weeks of March. at Severance Hall, under 
the direction of Rudolph Ringwall. assistant 
conductor. Four programs suited to chil- 
dren of different ages were prepared in 
music appreciation classes bv means of Vic- 
trola records, and the use of musical hiog- 
raphy in weckly compositions. The Music 
Memory Contests will be held in the schools 
at the end of the vear. To Lillian Baldwin, 
music supervisor, is due the skillful order- 
ing of this very successful orchestra festival! 
for the children. A. B. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Symphony Honors 
George W. Chadwick’s Memory 


Horowitz Thrills Audience with His Playing—Matzenauer’s 
Recital an Outstanding Event — Hans Levy Heniot 
Delights—Swedish Choral Club in Annual Spring 


Concert — Pupils’ 


Programs Prove 


Interesting—Other Notes 


| 

On April 5, at the Studebaker 
Theater, Margaret Matzenauer gave a 
song recital under the direction of 
Bertha Ott, and the theater was practi- 
cally sold-out. Mme. Matzenauer is one of 
those great operatic singers who are equally 
successful on the recital stage. — to 
look at in a ravishing gown, she had the 
air of a grande dame and her deportment 
added to her success. 

In glorious form, Mme. Matzenauer sang 
her program with great beauty of tone, and 
we admired her style, her voice, her phras 
ing, her enunciation of German, French, 
Italian and English and find her an admir 
able interpreter of the classics as well as of 
the moderns and we were elated to hear her 
sing such opera arias as Ah, mon fils from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, Voce di donna 
from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a.ta voix from Saint-Saéns’ Sam- 
son and Delilah and the Drinking Song from 
Donizetti's Lucretia Borgia 

Her program, which began with three 
songs by Brahms, ion luded numbers of many 
periods. The Italians were Respighi, Cim 
ara; the Russians were Gretchaninoff, Aren- 
sky and Rachmaninoff; the French were 
Cocquard, Chausson and  Delibes, and 
though no American composer was pro 
grammed, Mme. Matzenauer sang the Rus- 
sian group in English. The recitalist was 
fortunate in her choice of accompanist, as 
Isaac Van Grove played most artistic ac- 
con paniments, as always. 

The recital was one of the musical events 
of the season, and it is to be hoped that 
Mme. Matzenauer will make more frequent 
visits in this city, in which she counts many 
admirers and followers 


( HICAGO. 


SONATA RECITAI 

Prudence Neff, pianist, 
violinist, played a 
> Chicago Woman's 


April 5 
Heniot PLays 


[we Chicagoans, 
Josephine Gerwing, 
program of sonatas at the 
Club on the afternoon of 
Hans 

In his piano recital at Kimball Hall, on 
April 7, Hans Levy Heniot proceeded to 
that though the son of the eminent 
pianist-pedagogue, ‘Heniot Levy, he can stand 
on his own merits. It takes virtuosity to 
play a program containing such numbers as 
the Godowsky arrangement of the Bach 
Suite for cello in C minor, the B minor son 
ata of Liszt, Two Etudes Tableaux by Rach- 
maninoff, the Schubert-Godowsky Love's 
Message, and Godowsky’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis on the themes of Johann Strauss’ 
Artists’ Life. That he rendered it with such 
telling effect speaks volumes for young Hans 
Levy Heniot’s technical ability, musical 
knowledge and interpretative ideas. He was 
applauded by a large musical audi- 
also offered two of his own com 
Fantastic Tarantella and A Com- 
Sketch—which, however, we could 


and 


LEVY 


prove 


heartily 
ence He 
positions 
placent 
not hear 
Hans Hess Busy 

\s already announced, Hans Hess will 
have master cello classes at his Fine Arts 
Building Studio throughout the summer. A 
large enrollment is already on the books of 
this prominent cellist and teacher and his 
summer classes bid fair to be well filled. 
heavy teaching schedule Mr 
Hess fills many recital engagements through- 
out the On April 22, he is giving 
a cello program for the Wilmette Woman's 


Besides his 


country 


Club; on April 26, for Marianne Blashek’s 
Intimate Musicales at the St. Clair Hotel, 
and on May 1, for the High School in High- 
land park. 

Howarp WELLs Pupit 1N REcITAL 

Howard Wells will present one of his 
most promising pupils, Florence Kirsch, in 
recital at Curtiss Hall, on April 24. Miss 
Kirsch is the talented young pianist who 
won an appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Children’s Con- 
certs a few years ago, and also the Conover 
piano prize in the high school contests last 
year. 

BusH CONSERVATORY 

Some thirty young students from the 
junior department at Bush Conservatory 
were heard in a piano recital at the school 
recital hall on April 11. The students 
came from the classes of Eva J. Shapiro 
and Beatrice L. Marks. 

SwepisH CuHoraL CLius CONCERT 

At its annual spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall, on April 8, the Swedish Choral Club 
gave a program consisting of excerpts from 
well known oratorios and miscellaneous 
songs in English and Swedish. Under Con- 
ductor Harry Carlson’s direction the chorus 
gave good account of itself. With Edgar 
Nelson taking the conductor’s stand for the 
last number, the Hallelujah chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah, there were reminiscenses 
of former days (not so long ago) when 
this distinguished conductor led these forces 
to success. To Nelson’s spirited beat the 
Swedish Choral Club responded with an 
invigorating stirring performance. The 
soloist of the evening was the Chicago 
violinist, Amy Neill. 
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Cornelia Dungan, 
chowski, has been 
citals in Peru and 
be given within the next few weeks. 

Jean Kerr, cellist, pupil of Goldie Gross, 
is playing every WwW ednesday afternoon over 
Station WSBT in South Bend, Ind. 

Ralph Squires, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, played for the Southern Women’s 
Club on April 9 at the Drake Hotel. 

Evelyn McConchie Koch, pianist, pupil of 
Mme. Cole-Audet, gave a program recently 
for the Junior League. 

Betty Ann Cort, eight-year-old violin 
pupil of Anah Webb, played for the Mu Phi 
Epsilon for their monthly program at the 
Illinois Women’s Athletic Club on April 15. 

Beulah Hollingsworth, soprano, pupil of 
Vernon Williams, and Thaddeus Andre 
Kowalski, violinist, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini, furnished the musical program at the 
Y. M.C. A. Hotel, April 10. Marguerite B. 
Clarke. another pupil of Mr. Williams, was 
soloist at Carter Temple, April 5, and 
Richie A. Hudson sang for the Style Show 
program given at the Pilgrim Baptist 
Church on April 6 

Alex Pevsner, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, played for the Southern Women’s 
Club at the Drake Hotel on April 9. On 
April 26, he will give a recital in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Thaddeus Andre 


Junior Pupits 


CoL_Lece ACTIVITIES 

pupil of Frantz Pros- 
engaged for song re- 
Indianapolis, Ind., to 


CHICAGO 


Kowalski, violinist, an- 
other Sametini pupil, has organized a sym- 
phony orchestra for the Loyal Order of 
Moose, Lodge No. 3, and appeared as solo- 
ist and concert-meister for the first concert 


COURIER 


given in the Grand Ballroom of the Sher- 
man Hotel on April 12. 

Miriam Ullrich, pianist, pupil of Edward 
Collins, played at a recent meeting of the 
French Club in the Fine Arts Building. 

Alice Hackett, of the faculty, gave a re- 
cital for children at Woodlawn recently 
under the auspices of Lyon and Healy. 

Marie Healy, pupil of Frantz Proschow- 
ski, gave a song recital in Springfield, 
Mass., on April 15. 

Alvina Palmquist, voice student with Gra- 
ham Reed, and Ione Olson, pianist, pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz, will leave next week to give 
a joint recital in Sioux Falls, S. D. Robert 
Long and William Pfeiffer, artist pupils of 
Mr. Reed, had the following recent engage- 
ments : April 6, Oak Park, Sorosis; April 

La Grange Woman’s Club ; April 8, re- 
cital at St. Ignatius College, sponsored by 
Lyon & Healy. 

Marie Healy, pupil of Frantz Proschow- 
ski, will sing for the Music Supervisors of 
Chicago at the Eighth Street Theater on 
April 19. 

Marjorie Brown, pupil of Alexander 
Raab, played at a fashionable reception on 
March 31. 

Harold Townsend, student of Arch 

Bailey, sang at the Irving Park Christian 
Church on April 5. 

Ed Sullivan, violinist, pupil of Rudolph 
Reiners, will give a recital in Kankakee, 
Ill., on April 22. 

Virginia Vanderburgh, pupil of Edward 
Collins, will play for the ninth biannual 
meeting of the Women’s Clubs of Chicago 
on April 17 at the Webster Hotel. 

Kennedy Griffith, student of Mme. Ari- 
mondi, was tenor soloist for the Festival 
Service of the Bethel Lutheran Church, 
April 5. 

Leo 
Sametini, 
March 31. 

Pupils of Mabel Lewis Howatt were pre- 
sented in a dramatic recital on April 9 in 
the Little Theater of the college. 

Louis Augustine, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, will appear as — with the 
Detroit Symphony on April_26. 

Voice pupils of Gordon Campbell will be 
presented in recital on April 16 in the Lit- 
tle Theater. 

Horowitz THRILLS SYMPHONY PATRONS 


One would think, judging by the sensa- 
tion he scored as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at the April 10-11 
concerts, that Vladimir Horowitz was mak- 
ing his first instead of his third appearance 
at these concerts. As a matter of fact, it 
was the same Concerto — Rachmaninoff's 
third—in which he made his tremendously 
successful debut here more than a year ago, 
and he duplicated that success on this occa- 
sion. Horowitz is one of the few pianists 
capable of thrilling an audience to the point 
of great excitement by his uncanny vir- 
tuosity. Thunderous plaudits greeted him 
after every movement, and at the close of 
the concerto pandemonium reigned. 

Dr. Stock honored the memory of George 
W. Chadwick, who passed away last week, 
by beginning the program with his Mel 
pomene overture. This aristocratic, digni- 
fied music was reverently presented and 
proved one of the most enjoyable numbers 
of the program, which contained as well 
Gliere’s colorful symphony, Ilia Mourometz 
which was given a notable performance. 

AMERICAN CoNnsERVATORY Notes 

Margaret Brander, soprano, pupil of Wil- 
liam Nordin, will appear as soloist with 
the Chicago Swedish Glee Club on May 17. 
Mr. Nordin is director of this organization. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty, ap- 
peared in recital recently before the Uni- 
versity Club in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clara Gronau, organ student, was pre- 
sented in a group of numbers in Kimball 
Hall on April 14, by Phi Beta Sorority. 

Violin pupils of Martha James were pre- 
sented in recital in the Studio Theater on 
April 12. 

The regular weekly program in Kimball 
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Hall on April 11 was given by voice pupils 
of Karleton Hackett and piano pupils of 
Heniot Levy. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty ap- 
peared in recital at Bluffton College, Bluff- 
ton, O., on March 18. 

Karleton Hackett addressed the Wiscon- 
sin Music Teachers’ convention at Fond du 
Lac on April 8 on the subject, Musical 
Ideals and the Practicalities. 

Robert Scanland, former pupil of Allen 
Spencer and graduate of the class of 1928, 
now head of the piano department of Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, O., was presented in 
recital in Curtiss Hall in the Young Amer- 
ican Artists Series on April 9. 

Alice Salaveicik Stephens, soprano, pupil 
of Karleton Hackett, and Charles Stephens, 
violin pupil of Herbert Butler, assisted by 
Vera Gillette, pupil of Kurt Wanieck, and 
the Chicago Lithuanian Symphony Orches- 
tra, presented a program in the Chicago 
Lithuanian Auditorium on March 25. 

Henry Harried, pupil of Emily Roberts, 
of the organ faculty, was awarded first place 
for the State of Wisconsin in the recent 
organ contest conducted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Ramon Berry, who is a former pupil of 
Frank Van Dusen and Edward Ejigenschenk, 
of the organ faculty, and who is now mu- 
sical director of radio station KSOO at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., was a recent visitor. 

Piano pupils of Gertrude Gahl were heard 
in recitd A _ Studio Theater on the evening 
of March 28. 

Virginia Shapiro presented her piano pu- 
pils in recital in Studio Theater, March 29. 
Essa SuNpstromM Honor Guest AT MANN 

Srupio TEA 

Ebba Sundstrom, conductor of the Wom- 
an’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, and 
Willard Rhodes, assistant conductor of the 
American Opera Company, were guests of 
honor at the studio tea given by Ellen Kins- 
man Mann at her studio on April 6. 

Mrs. Mann was invited to be the judge 
at the vocal contest of the Farmington 
High School, Farmington, Ill., on April 10. 
Lorraine Baer, director of music at the high 
school, has studied with Mrs. Mann for 
several years and will be one of a large 
number of teachers who will attend her 
summer classes, which open June 22. 

3usH Conservatory Notes 

Richard Czerwonky, of the violin de- 
partment, has been engaged to play the 
Beethoven concerto with the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 19. Mr. Czer- 
wonky will return from Europe to resume 
his teaching at Bush Conservatory early in 
June. 

Mme. Ella Spravka,; well known Bohe- 
mian pianist, who has been in Europe for 
the past year, will return to the Conserva- 
tory in September. 

Helen Curtis, director of Class Piano De- 
partment, gave a lecture and demonstration 
at the Supervisors’ National Conference 
(Northwestern section) in Spokane, Wash. 

Mme. Julie Rive-King has just returned 
from the east, where she did some con- 
certizing. 

Elias Day, who has been working with a 
group of students in his Hollywood studio, 
will return to the conservatory in June to 
direct the summer classes in dramatic art 
and stage production. JEANNETTE Cox. 


San Antonio Civic Music Associa- 


tion Hears Echaniz 


The second of this season’s concerts by 
the San Antonio Civic Music Association 
brought a huge audience to San Pedro Play- 
house on March 17. The recitalist was Jose 
Echaniz, pianist. Proof that the San An- 
tonio Civic Music Association means some- 
thing in San Antonio was to be found in the 
fine audience which was on hand, and the 
course, as well as the artists presented, left 
nothing to be desired San Antonio has re- 
acted as a man to the Civic Music Associa- 
tion idea, which brings to this city many 
new artists and several old favorites. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MAX ROSEN GIVES His VIEWS 
ON MUSICAL CONDITIONS 


Noted Violinist, Thinker and Linguist Optimistic on Outcome 
of Mechanical Music Vogue 


Max Rosen, erstwhile “wonder child,” but 
long since come into the full estate of a 
master-violinist, is a student of philosophy 
and a deep thinker on matters appertaining 
to his art and profession. When’ seen re- 


MAX ROSEN 


cently at his apartment in the Park Central 
Hotel, Mr. Rosen expressed some interest- 
ing and elucidating views on prevailing 
conditions in the field of music. 

“Mechanical music,” said the violinist, 
“will, in my opinion, not constitute a per- 
manent detriment to human music. The 
human element must always prevail in the 
end. Machine-made music is valuable in 
that it brings knowledge and appreciation 
of music home to millions who otherwise 
would possibly not get to know what real 
music means. And thus it is continually 
developing in its vast audiences the desire 
to hear the real live article and see the 
famous music makers, thus preparing a field 
for their personal appearance. Mechanical 
music will never set aside human music, 
because it is of necessity stereotyped and 
unchangeable; also it does away with the 
social contact between artist and audience, 
which contributes in very great measure to 
the enjoyment of a concert. In the case of 
the radio the music never gets to the listener 
exactly as originally produced—there are 
always intermediary factors, such as static, 
wave disturbances, imperfect equipment, etc. 
As for the type of canned music now being 
used in the movie theaters, it has a certain 
raucous quality which is extremely irritat- 
ing to sensitive musical ears. Unless that 
shortcoming be greatly improved, or rather 
entirely removed, real orchestras will soon 
find their way back into the theaters, or 
else I am greatly mistaken.” 

Comparing musical education here and 
abroad, Mr. Rosen had the following ob- 
servation to make: “In Europe they have 
national conservatories as against privately 
owned ones in this country. That is why 
they have those glorious and valuable tra- 
ditions in Germany, France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, etc. Practically all the teachers and 
students are natives of those countries, and 
their musical heritage comes unbroken from 
the classical masters. In Berlin you are 
taught (speaking of violinists) in the spirit 
of Joachim; in Paris your models are 
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Wieniawski, Alard, Vieuxtemps and Massart, 
and thus in all the European music centers. 
In America you must be satisfied with the 
personal predilections of your individual 
teacher, be they good or bad.” 

Space prohibits the recapitulation of many 
other interesting views expressed by Mr. 
Rosen, so the reader will have to forego 
the pleasure—and profit—of reading them. 

Max Rosen was a “Wunderkind,” and he 
has proved to be one of the few “prodigies” 
whose early promise materialized in full 
measure. Born in Roumania, he was 
brought to this country as a baby. He re- 
ceived his first musical instruction and his 
general education here. Later he studied 
the violin under Professor Willy Hess in 
Berlin and Professor Auer in Loschwitz, 
near Dresden. He made a sensationally 
successful debut in his early teens in Dres- 
den, playing Bruch’s G minor concerto with 
the Royal Opera House Orchestra under 
Fritz Reiner. Mr. Rosen says that he owes 
a great debt of gratitude to Professor Hess, 
whom he characterizes as “one of the 
greatest musicians among violinists.” As to 
Auer, he says his opinion need not be 
quoted, as it is that of all the grateful pupils 
of the late famous master. 

Before going to Europe to study, the 
young violinist won the MacDowell Scholar- 
ship in New York; he was then ten years 
old. Soon thereafter he gave a sensation- 
ally successful farewell concert at Cooper 
Union, New York, under the sponsorship 
of Edward J. de Coppet, founder of the 
famous Flonzaley Quartet. He was then 
taken to Professor Leopold Auer at Losch- 
witz, near Dresden, for further study. 
When Auer went to Russia Rosen could 
not accompany him, because, being a 
Hebrew, he was barred from entering that 
country. Thus it was that he went to Pro- 
fessor Hess in Berlin. When the Russian 
revolution broke out in 1916, Auer settled 
in Christiania, Norway, and Jascha Heifetz, 
Max Rosen and Toscha Seidel followed him 
there. The three extraordinarily gifted 
boys were known in Scandinavia as. “The 
Three Leaf Clover.” 

Mr. Rosen has appeared with signal suc- 
cess with all the leading orchestras of 
Europe and America. He made his Ameri- 
can debut with the Philharmonic in New 
York, in 1918, playing the Goldmark con- 
certo with tremendous success. The fol- 
lowing year he went on tour with the Phil- 
harmonic, playing the Saint-Saéns B minor 
concerto and Wieniawski’s concerto in D 
minor. Everywhere the young virtuoso was 
enthusiastically acclaimed. Since then he 
has easily held his place as one of the pre- 
mier violinists. 

Mr. Rosen recently signed a five years’ 
contract with Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
under whose management he will make an 
extended American tour next season. 

Besides being a distinguished violinist, 
Max Rosen is a man of wide general edu- 
cation, an accomplished linguist, a keen 
student of human nature and _ sociological 
problems and an amateur chess player of 
note. He has, in addition, a singularly win- 
ning personality, and a youthful enthusiasm 
and verve that make him a most attractive 
personality before the public. 


Klibansky Summer Classes in 
New York 


Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal teach- 
er, will hold special summer classes in his 
studio, starting June 22. 

Among the artists from the Klibansky 
studio who have been heard with great suc- 
cess is Lottice Howell, at the Palace Thea- 
ter, Youngstown, Ohio. The Youngstown 
Telegram said of her: “An equal amount 
of spontaneous applause goes to Lottice 
Howell for an act that is as different as live- 
liest imagination could conceive. . . . She is 
quite the most finished artist Youngstown- 
ers have seen in a long time. She has poise, 
a gorgeous voice and a smart air about her.” 
Miss Howell appeared in Toronto during the 
week of March 28, and in Buffalo at the 
Hippodrome, beginning April 4. 

Austin Mosher gave a recital at the studio 
of Mr. Klibansky on April 1, and on April 
12 a recital at the Auditorium of the Educa- 
tional Alliance. He was engaged for the 
Marble Collegiate Church. 

Louise Smith sang a program at the 
Hotel Commodore, and has been engaged 
as contralto soloist at the First Bap- 
tist Church, |Plainfield, N. J., Ada Clement 
was heard in a program in Rutherford, N. J 
Rose Kunst sang on April 11 at the Astor 
Hotel. Fanny Block gave a program over 
Station WHN. Mildred Harris sang suc- 
cessfully in Bluefield, W. Va. Gisela Dower 
will give a program over WNYC. Phoebe 
Crosby was engaged for special Easter ser- 
vices in Brooklyn. 
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The Future of Instrumental 
Music in Secondary Schools 
By Charles B. Righter 


PART 1 


One of the remarkable developments of 
the present century in the public schools of 
the United States has been the growth of 
interest in instrumental music. While this 
may have been but one phase of the general 
trend in education, and withal a very natural 
development, there have been specific influ- 
ences felt from the first. In this connection 
we must recognize the contributions which 
have been made to the movement by the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, by 
a considerable number of forward-looking 
school administrators, and by such individ- 
uals as Charles H. Miller, director of music 
in the Rochester, N. Y., schools since 1916, 
and Joseph E, Maddy, organizer and director 
of the National High School Orchestra. 
Mention should also be made of the contri- 
butions of the instrument manufacturers and 
the music publishers. 

Instrumental music has grown to its pres- 
ent proportions, for the most part, within the 
past ten or twelve years. Whatever gains 
were made up to the opening of the World 
War were local in scope, utilitarian in pur- 
pose, and largely experimental in character. 
It was during this period before 1917 that 
the educational values and uses of this type 
of activity were being made the subject of 
careful study by a small group of super- 
visors who were destined to play a large 
part in the subsequent expansion of the 
instrumental music program. 

With the progress of events during the 
past decade we are all familiar. The wide- 
spread acceptance of instrumental music as 
educational subject matter, the liberal sup- 
port that has been quite generally accorded 
it, and its ever-widening usefulness to both 
school and community, mark distinctly an 
epoch in the history of popular education. 
If in certain localities its acceptance has been 
less enthusiastic and its support less liberal 
than might have been expected, this can 
probably be traced to certain failures in 
administration at those points. It would be 
the more remarkable if a growth of such 
magnitude did not give evidence of struc- 
tural weaknesses even more serious than 
those which are apparent to us at this time 
in the instrumental program. 

A question which has been asked many 
times in recent months, not only by music 
supervisors but also by administrators, is: 
What next? What shall we expect in the 
field of instrumental music in the next 
decade? The answers to this question do 
not always agree. The music supervisor’s 
reply is quite apt to be something about more 
and larger orchestras and bands, whereas the 
administrator is very likely to suggest that 
more attention be given to teacher training, 
to the organization of material, to methods of 
presentation, and to professional standards, 
both musical and educational. Furthermore, 
the administrator may have something to say 
about the tendency toward over-stimulation 
and over-commercialization, which is becom- 
ing a prominent, if not a dominant, feature of 
all music work. 

It must be admitted that there is always 
more or less danger in riding blindly along 
on the crest of any wave of popular enthu- 
siasm. Failure and disillusionment may be 
the prizes in store for those who substitute 
ballyhoo for thought in the solution of im- 
portant problems. How much better for the 
cause of instrumental music if those on the 
inside could see the weaknesses that threaten 
and apply the proper corrective measures. 
That weaknesses of a serious nature do exist 
must be admitted by anyone who has taken 
the trouble to visit representative instrumen- 
tal groups over the country. In fact, we 
wonder that so much recognition has been 
accorded a subject which is so poorly admin- 
istered in so many cases and so badly taught 
in the majority of cases. This may seem to 
many teachers and supervisors, particularly 
to those in well-organized systems, to be an 
exaggeration, but further investigation on 
the part of these will doubtless lead them to 
the same conclusion. 

Within the limits of this discussion it is 
only possible to mention a few of the many 
matters which call for attention on the part 
of those whose duty it is either to teach or 
to supervise the teaching of instrumental 
music classes. 

One of the biggest single problems in the 
teaching of any subject is economy of time. 
Especially is this true in view of the crowded 
condition of our curricula and the diversity 
of the students’ interests. In instrumental 
music economy of time is of the utmost 
importance, since one is called upon to teach 
so many phases of the same subject, and for 


the further reason that so much time is 
required for such routine matters as tuning, 
seating, and the distribution of music. Fur- 
thermore, many of our instrumental groups 
are much larger than the ordinary academic 
classes, in which, by the way, the students 
recite as individuals rather than as a class. 
The instrumental group is usually housed in 
a room built for other purposes and fre- 
quently used by other types of groups during 
some part of the school day. All of these 
matters must be taken into account in plan- 
ning the work of the orchestra or the band, 
since these physical adjustments require 
additional time and are more or less condu- 
cive to confusion and disturbance. Under 
these conditions it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the instrumental teacher have all 
phases of his work well planned and well 
organized, in order that valuable rehearsal 
time be not wasted. 

The question naturally arises: What are 
some of the elements of good class organi- 
zation and rehearsal management? Space 
here permits mention of only a few of them. 

In the first place, responsibility for 
rehearsal equipment should be placed in the 
hands of dependable students, who should be 
expected to discharge their duties without 
any outward attention on the part of the 
director. It must be said, in passing, for the 
benefit of inexperienced teachers, that no 
student or group of students is one hundred 
per cent responsible or dependable. Students 
have, in addition to most of the ordinary 
faults of humanity, certain others common to 
adolescents. One of these is carelessness ; 
another is thoughtlessness. Some supervi- 
sion of the activities of student helpers is 
always desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 

Distribute the responsibilities and empha- 
size the importance of speed and quiet in the 
performance of the various tasks. Your 
helpers should include groups appointed to 
place chairs and stands, to distribute music, 
and even to control ventilation and lighting. 
These matters are all too often neglected 
entirely, or given insufficient administrative 
attention, to the certain detriment of the 
work of the group. Another matter requir- 
ing some attention is that of disturbance from 
outside sources. Often we find orchestras 
rehearsing in rooms in which other students 
are permitted to visit and to move about, or 
in rooms adjoining noisy corridors. Such 
conditions must be remedied if any real 
progress is to be made. Order and quiet, 
upon which rest all instructional efficiency, 
should be the law of the rehearsal room. If 
these cannot be secured and maintained, it 
would be far better to disband the group 
until a better arrangement were possible. As 
one conductor remarked: “The function of 
the orchestra conductor in the public schools 
is to teach; how can he teach if he cannot 
make himself heard above the din?” No 
other teacher would think of attempting to 
conduct a class under the conditions which 
prevail in the great majority of our instru- 
mental rehearsal rooms. As the writer sees 
it, this is a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance. Given adequate equipment which is 
properly arranged in the rehearsal room, the 
elimination of all disturbing sounds and 
movements must mark the next step on the 
road to success in instrumental music. 

Assuming a satisfactory solution of the 
foregoing problems, we turn to the impor- 
tant matter of rehearsal technic. Much 
depends upon one’s method of handling the 
rehearsal once it is properly launched. The 
desire on the part of the players to achieve 
something, to reach a definite goal, is an all- 
important factor in catching the interest and 
holding the attention of the group. Eff- 
ciency must at all times characterize the 
rehearsal. 

We are all familiar with the director who 
talks his group into a state of insensibility 
(and frequently into musical oblivion). 
Then there is the director whose specialty is 
optimism, who accepts everything that is 
done with a smile and a figurative slap on 
the back. There is the analytical individual 
who dissects each phrase and figure until the 
last spark of musical life has been skilfully 
removed. There is the long-haired type who 
is filled with musical emotion but who 
knows nothing of technical means, and there 
is the thoroughly competent mechanic who 
has in him no spark of musicianship. There 
is the unrhythmical director who very care- 
fully follows his strongest lead player in 
matters of tempo and rhythm. These and 
many other types are always present and 
functioning in the public schools, but for 
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fear that this may lead us into an seillie, 
though possibly interesting, discussion of 
conducting personalities, let us continue with 
the matter of rehearsal technic. 

In this day and age there is little place for 
the extremist, for the one-sided individual 
who places too much emphasis upon a single 
phase of his subject to the neglect of other 
equally important matters. In conducting an 
orchestra rehearsal the giving of verbal 
directions has its place. Its place should be 
to convey to the group in the most direct 
and concise form that information which is 
vital to the matter then in hand. Do not 
elaborate, do not philosophize, do not indulge 
in reminiscence. Get on with the business of 
playing. Optimism also has its place in the 
rehearsal, and its place should be a large one, 
but if the recreational feature is allowed to 
predominate at the expense of the musical 
product, where is the gain? Playing through 
numerous compositions from start to finish, 
without pause for study and analysis, will 
never make for technical proficiency, musical 
understanding, or finished ensemble. In the 
end this practice will stifle interest on the 
part of the players and will give rise to 
doubt and distrust of the director’s worth on 
the part of those who know the good from 
the bad in instrumental music. And likewise 
with the matter of a too intensive and 
detailed analysis, that of excessive musical 
and artistic abandon on the part of the 
director, and that of over-emphasis upon 
mechanical features and special drill with 
sections; each of these things has its proper 
place in the rehearsal, but care should be 
taken that they not be overdone. The fail- 
ures of individuals in the teaching field can 
nearly always be traced to the over-use of 
certain methods of training and the under- 
use of certain others. The director who has 
the judgment to fit each training device into 
its proper time and place will succeed up to 
the limits of his native musicianship. The 
old saying that “Variety is the spice of life” 
fits perfectly into the picture of an orches- 
tra rehearsal. First should come some play- 
ing for the sheer joy of playing, then some 
intensive drill by sections and by individuals, 
perhaps a little relaxation and a laugh or 
two (always under reasonable control), more 
drill, some brief analytical comments by the 
director, a session of sight-reading, a review 
of old material; and behold! the rehearsal is 
over—and each member of the group has 
gaihed a new and valuable possession, a vital 
experience. Here is the thrill of achieve- 
ment—the joy of doing; and unless there is 
some outward evidence of an emotional reju- 
venation something has been lost in the 
process of translating the printed page into 
a living musical experience. 

(Part II next week) 
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MONTANA.—The State Federation an- 
nounces that during the past year a state 
music supervisor, Margaret Hood, was ap- 
pointed. Private music teachers in piano, 
voice and violin are granted temporary state 
licenses, and high school students may re- 
ceive credits for music study. A state high 
school orchestra has been formed. 


NEW JERSEY, Montclair—Those who 
packed the High School auditorium at the 
recent concert by the High School Glee 
Clubs must have been impressed with the 
important contributions being made to the 
cultural education of the pupils. The pro- 
gram was given by the combined clubs, 
with some numbers by the boys’ chorus, the 
girls’ chorus, the a capella choir and the 
Negro spiritual choir, with a trumpet quar- 
tet. All were high school students. With 
subdued lights, candles, a replica of a great 
church window, surplices, processional and 
recessional led by trumpeters, the setting 
was inspiring. 

But it was the songs on the program that 
moved the audience and gave a view of 
the high character of the unusual instruc- 
tion which these pupils receive. Handel's 
Messiah, Lvovsky’s Hospodi Pomilui, 
chanted in Russian, an ancient Hebrew 
melody, Bach’s B minor Mass sung in 
Latin, and old world carols, these con- 
tributed to a profound and beautiful pro 
gram. Here were upwards of 200 young 
people representing every church in Mont- 
clair, learning music from several religions ; 
and gaining understanding about this be- 
lieving world. 


NEW YORK, ITHACA—The 
Sullivan operetta, Trial By Jury, 
sented in the Little 
by students in the 
Public School Music, 
Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools 
recently. The operetta, which was con- 
ducted by Joseph Lautner, well known con- 
cert tenor, who is a member of the faculty 
of this institution, was given with a fine 
degree of artistry, and was enthusiastically 
received by Ithaca theater-goers. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Thorough training in all branches of music. Special course for advanced and artist students. Piano— 
A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp-—A. Francis Pinto 
Classes in Harmony, counterpoint, composition, ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of 
music, etc., included in all courses, Department for beginners. Summer Courses, Send for catalogue 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Facalty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Kimpatt Hai, Cuicaco, IL. 


1 MARCHES |[ SINGING ACADEMY 


Read her book “SINGERS PILGRIMAGE” 
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120 Claremont Avenue New York City 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
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leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Musie Education 
Catalogue sent on request. 
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Send for Summer Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA — LECTURES 
Special Course on “INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA” Iliustrated with musie 
by BERNARD WAGENAAR 
ACademy 2-3860 


310 Riverside Drive, N, Y. Registration Now Open 
PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Justine Ward Method—Polyphony—Boy Choir—Theory— 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Liturgy—Liturgical Singing—Organ—Piano—Violin. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY 7TH—CLOSES AUGUST 14TH 
REGISTRATION DAY, JULY 6th 
Registrations will be accepted any time by mail 
For further information, address the Secretary — BRadhurst 2-8000 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


unded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE — MAS TER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
and 1 Dormitories. 
Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. 
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La Forge voice method used and endorsed ae 4 Alda, Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and aw ve van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
14 West 68th St., New York, Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 Summer School to September Ist 
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Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
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of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
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WASSILI LEPS, Director 
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NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Telephone: Gaspee 1315 








Cincinnati Conservatory «Music 
Ruder Auspices of the Cincinnati Justitute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-FIFTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 31 
All Departments Open 


Piano Master Class under Karin Dayas 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 


Address: C. M. Mippieton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St. 














Foreign News in Brief 
(Continued from page 7) 
Istel (who is also responsible for the text), 
recently given at the Municipal Theater in 
Duisburg. A “genuinely comic opera,” to 
quote the Westdeutsche Volkszeitung, it is in 
three acts, and plays in Spain, a country 
with which the composer is intimately fa- 
miliar. ae 


ORCHESTRA TO PLAY IN 
3RUSSELS 

Following the success of the 
3erlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Wil- 
helm Furtwangler here, great interest is 
aroused by the announcement of the forth- 
coming visit of Bruno Walter and the 
amous Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig, 
which will give a concert on May 29. T. 


Famous LErpzic 


BRUSSELS 


ANOTHER VERSION OF Mozart's IDOMENFO 


Bertin.—While Richard Strauss’s new 
arrangement of Mozart’s opera Idomeneo 
is eagerly awaited at Vienna’s Staatsoper, 
the Munich Festival organizers have an- 
nounced another version of the same opera, 
this time by the Italian composer, Wolf- 
Ferrari. It will be one of the features of 
the Mozart Festival in July. The old house, 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at modwate semen 
Under Expert Jap M 2 

















APARTMENT TO LET—Unusual oppor- 
tunity, centrally located, attractive, ele- 
gantly furnished, elevator apartment, three 
rooms, kitchen and bath—for rent June, 
July and August, in the vicinity of Car- 
negie Hall, all theaters and best shops 
and hotels. Highest credentials required. 
Address “A. F. E.” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 113 West Street, 
York. 


57th New 


PROFESSIONALS, AMA- 
TEURS—Revolutionary vocal discovery. 
Astounding results. Eighteen years re- 
search work realization. FREE TRAIN- 
ING UNDER CONTRACT by vocal 
authority, radio and screen expert. Phone: 
mornings 10-12, evenings 5-9, Columbus 
5-0367. 


SINGERS, 





STAGE FRIGHT?—Do you 
excessive stage fright, muscular cramps, 
neuritis, or other nervous disorders, which 
endanger your musical career? For ad- 

address “R. W. O.” care of MusIcaAL 

113 West 57th Street, New 


suffer from 


Vice 
COURIER, 


York. 


EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 


S SAL E- M: ason & Hamlin Grand 
Piano ash or installment plan, but im- 
mediate Ay Seen by appointment. Write 

“R. N. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


FOR 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
TO SU B LET 

VANDERBILT STUDIOS is subletting for 
Stephen Townsend and Alexander Bra- 
xcki respectively, Studios 1 and 24 on 
a part-time basis for night residence, 
$55.00 and $45.00 monthly. These studios 
may also be secured on full time basis if 
desired. Both studios are furnished, have 
grand pianos, private bath, light and ser- 
vice bemg included in rental rates. There 
are several larger studios available, with 
private bath, $75.00 and $100.00 monthly. 
There is an excellent teaching studio on 
second floor for $60.00. Also accurate 
desk service, with taking of telephone 
messages, etc., an important item to teach- 
ers VANDERBILT STUDIOS has 
long been distinguished. Address: 15 East 
38th Street, New York. Telephones: 

BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up 
MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 
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Burgstrasse 6, where Mozart stayed from 
Nov. 8, 1780, to March 13, 1781, still exists. 
Mozart himself conducted when the work 
was first given in Munich, in January, 1781. 
It was written in 1780 for the Bavarian Na- 
tional Theater, and met with great success 
at its premiere. ms 
CHALIAPINE AND D’ALBERT IN MONTE CARLO 
Monte Carto.—Chaliapine is singing in 
3oris Godounoff and Don Carlos during the 
present opera season here. An interesting 
operatic event was also the first perform- 
ance in Monte Carlo of Eugen d’Albert’s 
opera, Terra Baixa, one of the most popular 
of contemporary operas in Germany. H. 
OFFENBACH REVIVAL A HuGE Success 
Paris.—A tremendous success was gained 
at the revival of Offenbach’s La Vie Parisi- 
enne at the Theatre Mogador here. The 
freshness and charm of the music fascinated 
both press and public. J. 


Rome’s Opera House Gives SCHOLARSHIPS 
Rome.—Out of 536 candidates for the 
coveted scholarships offered by the manage- 
ment of the Teatro Reale for a soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and 
bass, only two were chosen. These so-far 
unnamed winners were a tenor, pupil of 
Maestro Di Pietro, and a soprano, pupil of 
Marietta Armstad. These lucky ones will 
be given a “borsa di studio” to study for a 
year with the teacher chosen by the opera 
committee, and a debut at the opera. D. P. 


New SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN 
SCOTLAND 
Lonpon.—Scotland is to have its own 
radio symphony orchestra. The B.B.C. 
has assembled a small symphony orchestra 
of about forty players at its Scottish Broad- 
casting House in Edinburgh, based on the 
original studio orchestra, augmented from 
the ranks of the Reid and Scottish Or- 
chestras. This new symphonic combination 
was first heard on March 31, when the 
conductor was Dr. Adrian Boult, Director 
of Music to the B. B.C 
GERMAN ‘TONKUNSTLERFEST FOR 
3ERLIN.—One of the most important 
events of the German musical year, the 
sixty-first German Tonkunstlerfest, will be 
held this year at Bremen, from May 11 to 
May 16. Among the many interesting 
novelties promised are a new opera, Der 
Soldat, by Manfred Gurlitt, which was 
specially selected by the Association of Ger- 
man Musicians for performance at the fes- 
tival; and Richard Strauss’ arrangement of 
Mozart's Idomeneo, around which there is 
so much financial controversy in the settling 
of royalties at present. A setting of the 
0th Psalm for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra by the young Munich contra- 
puntalist, Kurt Thomas, is among the four 
choral works announced. A new work, 
with an Arabic subject, written for a small 
a capella chorus, entitled 3eduinischer 
Diwan,” by Felix Petyrek, promises some- 
thing unusual. Two orchestral concerts 
will also be given, introducing new works 
by twelve German composers. M. H. 
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AMERICAN Tenor’s SUCCESS 

CoLocne.—George Reimherr, American 
tenor, had a great and justifiable success 
in his recent recital of German and Amer- 
ican songs in Cologne. He has a beautiful 
and flexible voice, excellently produced, and 
showed complete technical mastery in a 
program of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Richard Strauss. He 
also aroused great interest with some 
hitherto unfamiliar songs by Eugene Heile, 
Gena Branscombe, Palmer Clarke, and 
others. He was given so rapturous a re- 
ception that he is likely to be heard here 
again soon. 

A RicHarp Strauss “PREMIERE” 

Vrenna—At the annual ball of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Richard 
Strauss conducted the first public perform- 
ance anywhere of one of his unknown com- 
positions. It is a symphonic poem entitled 
Kampf und Sieg, and was composed by 
him in 1894 to accompany the presentation 
of a patriotic tableau at a court festivity 
in Weimar. Parts of the music had been 
used for the screen version of Rosenkava- 
lier, for which Carl Alwin, Viennese con- 
ductor, compiled the music from Strauss’ 
works, Pr. B. 

GABRILOWITSCH HONORED IN VIENNA 

VIENNA.—The many American admirers 
of the composer-pianist, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, will be gratified to hear of the sig- 
nal honor paid to him recently, when he 
was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna. 
This ancient society, founded in 1812, has 
listed such names as Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Liszt among its members, and the pres- 
ent members include Richard Strauss, Hans 
Pfitzner, Wilhelm Fiirtwangler and Pablo 
Casals. M 

Louis vAN Hes To RETURN IN THE FALi 

Lonpon.—Louis van Hes, eminent tenor 
and teacher of singing, arrived with Mrs. 
van Hes at Southampton on March 19 on 
the S.S. Olympic, from New York. Mr. 
van Hes intends to return to America in 
the fall, and is looking forward to a busy 
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season, during which he will give a sum- 
mer master class in London. 


BriLuiANntT CLose To LiverRPOoL’s MusICAL 
SEASON 
LiverPooL, ENGLAND. — The Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society has just brought its 
winter season’ of orchestral concerts to a 
close. One of its most successful perform- 
ances took place recently in the form of a 
semi-choral concert under the baton of Sir 
Henry Wood. Delius’ beautiful work A 
Song of the High Hills, revealed the com- 
poser in one of his most exalted moods, and, 
though not easy to grasp at first hearing, 
made a deep impression. 
An extract from Holst’s choral symphony, 
a setting of Keat’s words, Ode on a Grecian 
Urn was also well sung, ‘and much applause 
was accorded the soloists of the concert, 
Isobel Baillie, soprano, and Steuart Wilson, 
tenor. 3 


Sir THoMAS BEECHAM TO CONDUCT IN 
RoME 

Rome.—An event of unusual interest in 
Italian musical circles was the announce- 
ment of the visit from the English conduc- 
tor, Sir Thomas Beecham, to conduct three 
concerts in the Augusteo on April 5, — 
12 ; 


Sevitzky Presents Children’s 
Concert 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, pre- 
sented a children’s concert, March 28, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. The attendance was so large 
that after the first number Mr. Sevitzky 
called for chairs for the standees. The con- 
cert opened with the song, Mary’s Little 
Lamb, in which all the children took part. 
Mr. Sevitzky then presented Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. This was followed by 
a Beethoven sonata for violin and piano. 
The soloists were Stanley Baron, seven- 
year-old pianist, and George Ockner, eleven, 
violin. The Simfonietta supplied the ac- 
companiment. An Irish group by Grainger 
came next, and then the boys of the Schola 
Cantorum, accompanied by the Simfonietta, 
sang Handel's Come Gladsome Spring, 
3rahms’ The Little Dustman and Brown’s 
The Three Dragons. For the last number 
Mr. Sevitzky asked for volunteers to help 
him in playing the Italian Overture by Du- 
binsky. All the children were eager to come 
forward, but Mr. Sevitzky needed only six- 
teen. Toy trumpets were then distributed 
among the lucky sixteen children, whom Mr. 
Sevitzky arranged in three groups—two on 
the stage and one with the orchestra. The 
overture was then played, the children fill- 
ing in with their toy trumpets, which had 
all been tuned to the same pitch. The entire 
program was one of great interest, and held 
the young auditors’ rapt attention. 

Mr. Sevitzky hopes to give two concerts 
for children next season in addition to his 
usual series of concerts in Philadelphia. 


Unusual Program for Woman’s 


Press Club 

Betty Tillotson, chairman of music of the 
Woman’s Press Club of New York City, 
has arranged an unusual and original pro- 
gram for their Annual Music Day Meeting, 
April 25 at 2 p. m., at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. W. J. Henderson, Dema Harsh- 
barger and Dr. George Gartlan will be the 
speakers. Guests of honor include: Baroness 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, president of 
the National Opera Club; Mrs. William 
Chapman, president of the Rubinstein Club; 
Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, president of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs; Gena 
Branscombe, American composer, and many 
others. 


Schipa to Sing at Staten Island 


Before sailing for Europe, prior to going 
to South America to sing during fhe opera 
season in Buenos Aires, Tito Schipa will 
give a final concert at the Paramount Thea- 
ter, Staten Island, on April 21, appearing 
under the auspices of the Staten Island 
Choral Club. This will be Schipa’s first ap- 
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pearance at Staten Island, and the club is 
making a gala occasion of the concert. 


Roxas Artists to Give Concert 


Emilio A. Roxas will present a number of 
his artists in a concert at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on April 28. Among those appearing 
will be: Sylvia Bernstein, Rose Lowensteiu, 
Monroe Levy, Annette Chaimowitz, Char- 
lotte Harvis, Michael Sherry, Grace Force 
and Alexander Lorber. 


Michael Raggini Song Recital 
Postponed 


A large audience at the Hudson Theater 
on April 12, was disappointed at an an- 
nouncement that the young tenor was in- 
disposed and that his concert would be put 
over to April 26. Raggini, it will be 
recalled, was the youngster who impressed 
his East Side neighbors to such an extent 
that they raised a fund to send him to 
Italy for study. 

Fox-Jones Appearances 

Altoona, Pa.; Fairmont, W. Va.; Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are cities 
that heard Ethel Fox last month. In all 
but the last place the soprano appeared in 
operatic costume recital with Allan Jones. 


Zerffi Artist in Recital 


Mary Louise Coltrane, soprano, will give 
a song recital at the Three Arts Club, 340 
West 85th street, on Sunday, April 19, at 
5 p. m. Admission is without charge. 


Werrenrath’s Chicago Recital, 
April 19 


Reinald Werrenrath will appear in recital, 
April 19, at the Stuedbaker Theater, Chicago. 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
“4 Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., 


FRANK BISHOP 


Pianist 











N. Y. 





Address: Frank Bishop Piano School 
5300 John R Street Detroit, Michigan 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 





Address Harold Land Mxgt., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Modern in construction, luxurious in 
appointments and convenient to 
all piers and amusements. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 























HOTEL GOTHAM 


“One of New York's 
Finest Hotels” 








DAILY RATES © 

Single Rooms with Bath 
$4.00 to 5.00 

Double Rooms with Bath 
5.00 to 10.00 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 


10.00 up K 


N the exclusive environment 

of the Gotham guests may 
enjoy those necessary essentials 
to the New York visitor—quiet 
and seclusion—and yet find 
themselves within convenient 
walking distance of all activities. 








FIFTH AVENUE & 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist 
Success on Broadway 


Ps 


Scores 


CLIFFORD NEWDALL, 
Von Schober in 
Time 


tenor, as Baron Blossom 


Clifford Newdall, formerly leading tenor 
of the American Opera Company, has been 
winning outstanding success and the praise 
of the New York press in the role of Baron 
Von Schober in Shubert’s production of 
Blossom Time, at the Ambassador Theater, 
New York City 

Mr. Newdall was discovered by Yeatman 
Griffith during one of this maestro’s summer 
vocal master classes in Portland, Ore., and 
the young tenor came on to New York City 
to continue his study and coaching with 
Yeatman Griffith. His engagement with the 
\merican Opera Company was made from 
the Yeatman Griffith New York Studios, 
and when the American Opera Company 
closed last season Mr. Newdall, who is un- 
der the Judson Management, signed a two- 
year contract with Shubert. Blossom Time 
will tour the large cities beginning this 
month. 


Voigt With Associated Music 
Publishers 

Ernest R. Voigt, formerly associated with 
G. Schirmer, Inc., in New York, and later 
for a number of years with E. C. Schirmer 
of Boston, is now with the Associated Music 
Publishers, his work there having to do with 
the company’s European connections. The 
\ssociated Music Publishers, of which M.E. 
Tompkins (who was formerly also connected 
with Schirmer’s) is the vice-president and 
general manager, has acquired control of all 
American rights of a number of European 
publishing houses, and imports much foreign 
music. Mr. Voigt is here on a visit for an 
indefinite stay. He is a descendant of Gus- 
tav Schirmer, the founder of the publishing 
house. 


Pearl Adams at Soloists’ Musicales 


President Mary Wight Cutajar introduced 
Pearl Adams, composer, as an important 
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feature of the March 24 program, Hotel 
Allerton, New York. Her two trios—The 
Awakening of Morn, and The Weaver— 
were sung by Hazel Brogger, Ruth Jacob- 
son and Irene Galleciez, their melodiousness 
and interpretation winning much applause. 
May Night, and Castanets, two lovely 
Adams songs, were presented by Irene Gal- 
leciez, contralto, who sang them beautifully, 
with violin and cello obligato. This com- 
poser is fast attaining a high position. 
Others on the program were Dorothy Suss- 
dorff Drake, composer-singer; Nina Entz- 
minger Gunin, pianist; Camille Passchaert, 
violinist; Pauline Winslow, composer-ac- 
companist; Lloyd Morse, tenor, who sang 
Only One Hour (Pauline Winslow) with 
splendid effect ; and the ie String 
Quartet. Honor guests were Lady Heath, 
Arthur Abell and Mr. _Riesberg. 


Sittig Trio Olves Concert Where 
Ancestors Fought in 1862 


The Sittig Trio returned not 
from a concert tour of Virginia, West Vir 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Of especial 
interest to the Sittigs was the concert they 
gave before a capacity audience at the 
State Teachers’ College of Fredericksburg, 
Va., which stands where the battle of Fred- 


long ago 
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ericksburg was fought on December 13, 
1862. Three uncles of the Sittigs were in 
this battle, and Frederick Sittig’s uncle for 
whom he was named died from wounds re- 
ceived there. The concert by the trio took 
place on the evening of February 26, and 
audience and press were enthusiastic. The 
Free Lance-Star of Fredericksburg pub- 
lished the following : 

“Few American family groups could show 
so much talent and give so much pleasure 
as the Sittig Trio, which played at the 
State Teachers’ College Thursday night. 
The father, daughter and son gave a varied 
program of trio and numbers to an 
audience which pronounced the evening one 
of the most satisfactory of the committee’s 
offerings. The close relationship of the 
artists and the evidence of long musical as- 
sociation produced a bond of unity and har- 
mony which was felt and enjoyed by the 
audience. 

“Frederick V. Sittig, pianist, performed 
beautifully in the trio numbers, and played 
delicate or fiery accompaniments with fine 
precision. Margaret Sittig, violinist, showed 
marvelous tonal power, and played in a 
masterful way. The audience was charmed 
by the singing tone and pleasing personality 
of the cellist, Edgar H. Sittig, who played 
with marked feeling.” 


solo 








The Piano 


By William Geppert 











For a long time those engaged in the 
manufacturing and selling of pianos have 
been irritated by articles in the press of this 
country regarding the decreased production 
of the basic musical instrument. Those arti- 
cles probably have been instigated by the 
pessimistic talk of piano men themselves. 
and yet newspaper men have heen loudly 
criticized for the misstatements that have 
been accepted as facts. 

The production of pianos has decreased, 
but that is the fate of all production; the 
industrial world has faced the same troubles. 
To say that the piano is “dead” is to state 
what is not true. If accurate figures could 
be assembled and comparisons made it is 
reasonable to suppose that the decline in 
piano preduction is probably on a ratio with 
other industrial productions, for it must be 
remembered that the number of units turned 
out by the piano industrials has always been 
small compared with other commodities. 

This paper has chided piano men for not 
taking up these statements and correcting 
them as fast as they appear, when there is 
evidence of actual ignorance upon the sub- 
ject, and this is best done by the local mer- 
chants’ replying and supplying the neces 
sary see haga to eradicate the misleading 
statements. Today the production of pianos 
is increasing, and thus meeting the demand 
of those who are musical or musically 
inclined. 

In a recent edition of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star an editorial contained some 
statements gleaned from other publications, 
which caused one to reply, and this with 
statements as to the production of grand 
pianos in his own company. The editorial 
in question was as follows: 

Your Own Musi 

Home music is declining, says the Farm Journal, 
and in proof it cites census figures which show that 
the instrument makers built only 130,000 pianos in 
1929, against 218,000 in 1927; new upright player 
pianos fell from 76,000 to 19,000. There was a drop 
also in production of pipe organs, violins and banjos 

Something, however, is coming up on the othe 
side. More drums are being sold. In 1929, no less 
than 302,000 guitars and ukuleles were made, as 
against only 33,000 saxophones. If the competition 
of machine-made music via the radio and the phono 
graph has borne hard upon home- made music via 
the piano, the smaller instruments are picking up, 
and the kinds of them are increasing. In a North 
American Review article, Sigmund Spaeth traces 
the movement in which he says people are realizing 
that “there may be fun in taking even a small part 
in a game which has long held its place among the 
supreme pleasures of society.’’ Short-cut methods 
have been devised for playing the guitar and ukulele 
and that, we suppose, accounts for their growing 
vogue. “Rhythm orchestras,” in which the players 
merely keep time on various instruments, have be 


MAKING 


come a part of the kindergarten. In the business 
colleges, students on the typewriter are taught to 
type to the music of waltzes and fox trots. At pub 
lic banquets guests are eager to come in on a familiar 
chorus, or merely to beat time with a toy mallet 
Almost everybody is a potential musician of some 
sort. 

Music is an ultimate 
Nobody is content, nor ever will be 
fellow make all of it. 


form of self-expression 
», to let the other 


To this there was a reply made by Rem- 
bert Wurlitzer, of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company, which carries with it the infor- 
mation that the production of grand pianos 
in the DeKalb plant of that company has 
increased. Mr. Wurlitzer made the ap- 
pended logical statement, which appeared in 
the issue of the Times-Star the day after 
the publication of the editorial reproduced 
above: 

Tue Furure oF THE PIANO 
To the Editor of the Times-Star 

In your editorial of Monday, March 23rd, entitled, 
“Making Your Own Music,” you quote from the 
Farm Journal, stating that home music is declining, 
ind giving as proof of this statement the fact that 
fewer pianos were made in the year 1929 than in 
192 

It is difficult to see how you 
statement, which, 
illogical. If the 


can comply to this 
on the face of it is so entirely 
production of perishable articles, 
such as butter, were to decline for any given period, 
it would be natural to assume that the consumption 
f butter had declined, but, certainly, the fact that 
the building of homes in this country declined dur 
ing the past year would lead no one to state that the 
use of homes in this country had declined. As the 
average musical life of a piano is at least twenty-five 
years, this comparison would seem to be justified 

There are, unfortunately, no accurate figures out 
of the great mass of material on the subject which 
show, satisfactorily, the amount of piano teaching 
being done in this country, to say nothing of the 
playing of the piano in the home. However, a fair 
analysis of the available figures, with particular re 
gard to the great increase of the piano and other 
musical teaching in the public schools, would lead 
me to believe that the playing of the piano in the 
home is not declining 

It may be of interest to you to know that a report 
I have on my desk this morning, shows an increase 
in grand piano production by our company of ap 
proximately 67 per cent so far this year. Certainly 
this does not lead one to agree with the idea of a 
vessimistic future for the piano as a musical instru 
nent in the American home, which you imply in 
your editorial. 

RemBert Wurtitzer 


_ Mr. Wurlitzer might go a little further 
in his corrections by taking up two articles 
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“Fortune 
which is so heautiful 


that appear in the April issue of 
that modern magazine 
in typographical results, amplified with most 
artistic press work, which gives some of 
the most wonderful illustrations of the work 
of advertising artists thus far produced. 
In fact these advertising displays are as 
interesting as is the text, and it may not 
be saying too much to assert that the illu 
strations of the work of the advertising men, 
including the pictures of the artists, surpass 
in value what is printed in the text 

There is an article in the 
the American pipe organ, which is surpris 
ingly valuable in many ways, yet there 
some statements cule that might be m« 
clearly descriptive of the intricacies of this 
instrument. These ge Wurlitzer might 
rectify if he 


April issue on 


wanted to delve into the e 
tions of the art of butiding 
that would be of value only to the 
and might mean little to the 

of the magazine. 

Also, Rembert Wurlitzer might ce 
some misleading statements reg 
home of Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, 
great Wurlitzer institution, which to those 
intimate with the wonderful place on East 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, refuse to regard 
as serious. There is no blac and gold 
pipe organ in the Rudolph H. Wurlitzer 
home. Probably the writer of the article 
mistook the black walnut the music room 
is decorated with, yet it must be admitted 
that much that is said about that place is 
correct in the main. But why pass the won 
derful paintings in this home of artist 
gatherings, 1n which are to be found some 
remarkable paintings of Farny, the great 
artist, two of which stand out in memory as 
of unusual specimens of that great master 
who was of the Wurlitzer family, to say 
nothing of the various art objects gathered 
the past quarter of a century by the father 
of Rembert Wurlitzer ? 

To set such wonders aside 
dining room table as a turn 
of the household, is seeming 
high aims of “Fortune” 
advertising pages 


organ 
musici 
general reader 
rrect 
arding the 


{ 1 
head of the 


to describe a 
table, a joke 
bringing the 
below that of the 

The piano is not the only sufferer thr: 
mistaken newspaper efforts. 
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Muse on a speed- 
Fla 


courting the 
Sarasota, 


1 Claire 
oat at 


very successful concert tour in 
booked for her by the Civic Con 
of which Dema Harshbarger is 
sailed on March 15 


After a 
America, 
cert Service, 
president, Marion Claire 
on the S.S. America for Germany. Miss 
Claire, as has already been announced, has 
been reengaged by the Staatsoper, where for 
the next three and one-half months she will 
ing many of her best roles. 


Activities of Georges Miquelle 
Georges Miquelle, cellist of the De 
‘it Symphony, has had a very busy month 
with his mar which included a Coast 
to Coast wall ast with the Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra on February 1. Mr. Mi 
quelle played Saint-Saéns’ The Swan. 
On February 19 Mr. Miquelle won 
bow in Charpentier’s Impressions of 
for his fine solo passages. This was on 
Night Symphony program on 
Onegin was soloist. On the 
evening, Mr. Miquelle 
was soloist at the orchestra “Pop” concert 
At that time the Detroit News stated 
“Mr. Miquelle played two works, Faure’s 
Elegy and Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody, 
both designed to exhibit the quality of canta 
bile that has !ately developed very conspicu 
usly in Mr. Miquelle’s playing. He 


lwavs beet accurate and 


first 


solos, 


a spe 
cial 
Italy, 
a Thursday 
which Sigrid 
following Saturday 


has 


steadfast sec 
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Marion Claire Returns to Staatsoper in Berlin 


\Varion Claire and Henry Weber, who have been touring the 
after 


Hotel Rolyat, St. Petersvury, Fla., 
given by the 

big success 
concert singer. 


Reviews of the concerts 
gifted soprano attest her 
throughout the States as a 
The Aurora Daily Beacon stated that she 
pleased a huge audience in Aurora, II. 
The Jackson (Mich.) Tribune gave her the 
following headline, “brilliancy of artist is 
unusual.” 

The Monroe (La.) Morning World said 
that she is the embodiment of life, youth 
and beauty and that her notes came so 
clearly and so happily from her throat that 
storms of applause burst spontaneously 
from the audience. The News Star of Mon- 
roe (La.) writer expressed the opinion that 


South in concerts, at the famous 
their concert there on February 14. 
Marion Claire poured out her soul in song 
and that her marvelous voice, coupled with 
great personal beauty and remarkable stage 
presence made her concert one of rare ap- 
peal. The Helena (Ark.) World stated that 
her soprano voice is of great beauty, disclos- 
ing versatility and charm and expressed the 
hope that Miss Claire would come back 
again to Helena. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail 
critic made a point in his review of the so- 
prano’s varied repertory, which he found 
was a departure from the usual. In St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Marion Claire was much 
feted and various papers compared her sing- 
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Weber motoring 
Breakers, Palm 
concerts 


Varion Claire and Henry 
through Florida, at the 

Beach, between 
ing as well as her with that of 
Geraldine Farrar. 


While in Florida, 


appearance 


Marion Claire and her 
husband, the gifted conductor, Henry 
Weber, combined work with pleasure, as 
shown by the accompanying snapshots. 








tion leader and a sincere virtuoso in solo 
performances, but this special song-quality 
has never been so evident until recently. To 
seek for deficiencies in vain, 


has a pure and sweet lyric 


may 


cello 


ay one 
for his 
voice.” 
Mr. Miquelle Detroit recital on 
March 24, in the Detroit Museum of Fine 
Arts, after which he began preparation for 
spring concert engagements in the 
west. 


gave a 


several 
middle- 


Lazar 8S. Samoiloff in New York 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, well-known vocal 
teacher, after twenty-two years’ successful 
teaching of voice and coaching great singers, 
bringing out more than one hundred new- 
omers to the singing field in New York 
City, has oe his Bel Canto Studios 
in Los Angeles, Cal., where he has a fine 


class. He also has branches in Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle and in Victoria, 
| During the summer he holds — 
classes in those cities. He was recently 
New York for two weeks to teach some of 
his professional students. 


Czerwonky Winning Continued 
Success in Germany 


Following close upon his success as solo- 
ist and conductor with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky gave a re- 
cital recently in Cottbus, Germany, which 
proved a triumph for this prominent vio- 
linist-conductor-composer of Chicago. That 
he is an artist whose purity and strength of 
tone is delightfully pleasing, whose technic 
overcomes every difficulty and who domi- 
nates the most exacting passages was the 
expression of the critic for the Markische 


Volkstimme, of February 3, 1931. Or Czer- 
wonky’s violin concerto, which he played on 
the same program, this writer said that it is 
written in such a manner that one is im- 
mediately aware that the composer knows 
his instrument thoroughly, and he found the 
first movement very orchestral, almost 
organ-like in tonal quality. That Czerwonky 
has an enormous technic, and masters his 
beautiful-toned instrument in a phenomenal 
manner was the superlative praise written 
by the Cottbus Anzeiger critic. 


Ralph Leopold on Radio 


On March 24 Ralph Leopold played over 
Station WJZ, on a coast-to-coast hook-up, 
his numbers including his own transcription 
of Prangaene’s Warning, from the Love 
Scene in Tristan und Isolde, also By the 
Sea (Arensky) and a number by Leenona. 
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WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 
conductor of the Portland (Ore.) Symphony 
Orchestra, who sailed on April 8 for his an 
nual European vacation, {ccording to his 
custom, Mr. van Hoogstraten will spend 
part of his holiday in Holland and part in 
the Bavarian mountains. He will return to 
Vew York to open his tenth summer season 


ARTHUR WARWICK, 
teacher of piano and head of the boys’ department at the 
Horace Mann School, who has added many new private 
pupils to his already long list this season Mr. 
wick’s ability as a teacher of high standard has long been 
established 


War with the New York Stadium Concerts, July 
( 2 


He will conduct these concerts for thres 
weeks, and will also direct the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for one week of its summer 


season, 


AYING THE CORNERSTONE OI 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 
Imong the various objects representing the best 
art, literature and science which were selected 
artists, writers, critics and connoisseurs for insertion 
in the cornerstone of Hampshire House at 150 Central 
Park South was a score of Carpenter’s Skyscrapers 
The picture at left shows David V’. Sutton, master 
of ceremonies, inserting a copy of the score in the blest Tha Rh yeptong “ta ; 
copper container before it was hermetically sealed for al ‘ orvallis -— Euge we and br oogs Ore. <, n 
posterity. The others in the photograph are, from left oo Siegel a the aah et el ond seatre, th Seat! Pape 
to right: Lejaren A. Hiller, illustrator; Harry Allen sh anos lia ‘ me ge seh conduc ' 6 veneer? 
Jacobs, architect; Harold Flammer, vice-president of AEE: EE Se OEE SMENEED 
G. Schirmer, Inc., publishers of Skyscrapers 


LORE DEJA, 

only graduate of the Wigman Dance School in America and now 
by associated with the Cornish School of Seattle. Miss I , 
to America from Germany last October Previous to 
was for two years with the Palluca Dance Company and six 
at the Wigman School. In 1929 she had full charge of the 
man School in Dresden Since being in Seattle Miss Deja 
given two concerts at the Cornish School and has al j 


ARTHUR KRAF1 
tenor, who recently sang in 
three performances of Bach's 
St. Vatthex Passion—in 
Vewark and Montclair, N.J., 
and in New York. During 
the course of his career My 
Kraft has appeared forty 
times as tenor sole in this 
work, {nother recent en- 
gagement for this ariist was 
an appearance wit! the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa Sym 
phony Orchestra Before 
the close of the season M) 
Kraft will sing a t 
burgh, Ka 


hem 

again ce 
culture 
Water 





WR. AND MRS. EDGAR SCHOFIELD (left), 

with Virginia Marvin (sister of the bride), and Edward Johnson 
tenor, the Metropolitan Opera Company. This picture ¢ 
taken at the recent wedding of Mr. Schofield, who is a well knoz 
baritone and teacher, to Alice May Marvin, of Berkeley, Cal 
The ceremony was solemnised at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Vew York. Mr. Johnson was | man, and Virginia Marvin 
sister of the bride, was maid of honor. The quests included man, 
people well known in the music world. A reception at Sherry’: 

followed the ceremony. (Photo Wide World Studio). 
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